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By the large, fast, twin-screw steamships 

TONS. TONS. 
Republic, - 15,378 Cretic, - 13,507 
Canopic, - 12,097 Romanic, 11,394 


SAILING FROM NEW YORK 


Republic, Oct, 20; Dec. 1; Jan.14; Feb. 25 f 


Cretic, Nov. 3; Dec. 12; Feb. 4; Mar. 18 
SAILING FROM BOSTON 


Canopic, Oct. 8; Nov. 19; Jan. 7; Feb. 18 


Send for Illustrated Booklet. 


Full Particulars and Rates on Application 


WHITE STAR LINE 


1306 F'St.,N. 
305-7 Waln 
CenuturyB'ld’¢ 
90-96 Dearbor: na " 
219 St. Charles 5t., vw G ld’g, Minne- 
Orleans, apolis. 
21 Post St., San Francisco. 
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The Best the Field Affords 


By Reason of _ 

1—Oldsmobile motor—ripe product of 
over twenty years successful experience. 
2—Simplicity of mechanical construction. 
The absence of all gaskets. Cylinders and 
cylinder heads cast integral. Bearings self- 

oiling; cam shaft gearing entirely encased. 
3—Easy to start—absolute impossibility of 

“kicking back” in starting. 

4—Style, comfort, power, plenty of speed. 
5—Light Tonneau Car equipped with tilt- 
ing steering post, divided front seat, honey- 


comb radiator, etc. 


On the recent Automobile Tour—from New York to 
St. Louis—the Oldsmobile Tonngau Car easily held 
its own with cars costing from three to fifteen times as 
much. It maintained an average speed of twenty 
miles an hour over the entire trip. 


Oldsmobile Standard Runabout, $650.00; Oldsmobile Touring 
Runabout, $750.00; Oldsmobile Light Tonneau Car, $950.00. 
All prices F, O. B. Factory. Catalogue free. Address * 
Dept. s 


Olds Motor Works 


Detroit, Vv. Ss. A. 
Member of the Association of Licensed 
Automobile Manufacturers 
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All communications in relation to manuscripts intended for publication or business of 
any kind should be addressed to the Overland Monthly Co.—and not to individuals on 
the staff. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY, ar Illustrated Magazine of the West. Entered at the San 
Francisco, Cal., Postoffice as second class matter. ; 

The Overland Monthly subscription price is $1.50 a year payable in advance. Foreign sub- 
seriptions, $2.25. 

ew Subscriptions can commence at any time during the year. 

Payment for Overland Monthly, when sent by mail, should be made in a Post-office Money- 
Order, Bank Check or Draft, Express Money-Order or Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at sender’s risk. 

Discontinuances. Remember that the publishers must be notified by letter when a subscriber 
wishes his magazine stopped. All arrearage must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which your magazine is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 

Lgtere should | be addressed and drafts made payable to OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY, 

rancisco, q 
For back numbers more than three month old, an additional charge of 5¢ for each month is 


8. 
Contributors are uested to write name and address on first page of MS. and on the back of 
each photograph or illustration submitted. It is also necessary that in writing to the magazip9 
concerning contributions, the name of the article should be mentioned. 
OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY, Publishers. 320 Sansome &t., 8. F. 
Copyrighted, 1903. 
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2 FIREMAN’S FUND INS. CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
LARGEST PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ORGANIZED WEST OF NEW YORK 
A PROSPEROUS 
MARINE AND PROGRESSIVE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

















Secctlntten. 
OF CALIFORNIR 


ESTABLISHED 1889 
Subscribed Capital. 7 , 
; ; ; 3,000,000 


$15,000,000 


Paid-in Capital 
Profit and Reserve Fund 
Monthly Income, over 


450,000 
200,000 


ITS PURPOSE IS 


To help its members to build homes, also to make loans on improved property, 
the members giving first liens on real estate as security. To help its stockholders 
to earn from 8 to 12 per cent per annum on their stock, and to allow them to open 
deposit accounts bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. 


HOME OFFICE: S. W. Cor. California and Battery Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 
Wm. Corbin, Sect’y and Gen. Man. Hon. Washington Dodge, Pres’t. 
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HOTEL BELLECLAIRE 


BROADWAY and 77th STREET 
NEW YORK 








ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


LUXURIOUSLY FURNISHED ROOMS for permanent and™“transient 
guests at moderate prices. Orchestra of solo players, 6 p. m. till 1 a. m. 
RESTAURANT, PALM ROOM AND CAFE gems of artistic perfection. 
Cuisine and service really delightful. YOU will say so. 


A SPECIAL FEATURE is our after-theatre suppers. Billiard parlors 
for ladies is another pleasant feature. Original with the BELLECLAIRE 
is the refined vaudeville every Thursday evening. Our gallery of beautiful 
paintings, valued at $50,000, is open evening to visitors. Affability and cour- 
tesy guaranteed from every Belleclaire employee. 


MILTON ROBLEE, Proprietor. 
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FACTORY 7 POCKET 
DIAMONDS,WATCHES, JEWELRY 





REMEMBER THE MAINE 


Same watch, ordinary 
gun metal, sells for $15.00 
everywhere. This watch, 
Tiffany model (38.75) 
made of steel recovered 
from the battleship 
“Maine,’’ will become a 
very valuable souvenir— 
only a few left—Factory 
to Pocket price. 
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That will make the net 
cost $3.75 just this once— 
Gun Metal full jewelled 
watch, gold hands, shows 
phases of the moon, days, 





months, etc—one of 


Government sold DOLL 
DOLL’S choicest offers. 


all ‘‘Maine”’ steel recover- 
ed. Certificate proves! 


——, 
<a 


=~ Best “Factory to Pocket’ offer DOLL 
ever made is this wonderful stop-watch, an 
automobile and race timer, solid 14 k. plain gold filled case, with a Tiffany ay 4 a 
on the back, free just to introduce it. $50.00 retail would be cheap, and it is fag a Bom 
a watch can be bought for $75.00. At the rate it is selling, DOLL won't be able to a 
in October. Maybe you know—maybe you don’t know—the joy of taking split — — 
of racers or speed of any sort with a stop-watch. There is no pleasure like it n , Re ll 
You hear people boast of their pull to get things at ‘“‘wholesale prices,’”’ but you se8 — = 
DOLL direct at less than wholesale prices at “Factory prices, without any pu eyon 4. 
power of your cash. * * Everyone who knows about business understands ipo geo _—_ = 
of distribution. Factory to jobber, jobber to retailer, retailer to user. 28 years in busines 


—DOLL cuts out in-betweep methods and sells direct. 


Guaranteed for 35 Years 








Factory to Pocket 


iB Aferans \ 
For 
‘ral 


LOOKS LIKE AN 
IMPOSSIBILITY 


but it isn’t, just be- 
cause DOLL sells 
direct to you for 
cash. 

15 jeweled gold- 
filled repeater, tells 
time in the dark— 
strikes quarter, 
half, three-quarter 
and full hour. Good 
enough to last a 
lifetime and be an 
heirloom when you 
are dead. 


“This solid gold diamond 
solitaire ring, $9.75, ‘“‘Factory 
to Pocket,”’ will gladden any 
girl’s heart, and retails for 
$22.00. Comes in an attractive 
case—is very brilliant and 
true in color—A charming 
gift to please a lady. 


This 14 karat go oetiffened 
watch, Tiffany model, Elgin 
movement, would actually cost 
you $22.00 if bought at retail, 
whereas you can get it direct 
from us and guaranteed for only 


ail i__&) 

Catalog O., profusely illustrated—free—tells about everything—Gives comparative prizes—Guarantees 

every purchase. W. P. DOLL MPG. CO., 175 BROADWAY, (Upstairs)N.Y. Near Cortlandt. Tel. 3434—Cortlandt. . 
Estab. 1876. Reference, THE ORIENTAL BANK, N. Y 
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An 
Ideal 


Residence 
Suburb 


33 Miles From San Francisco in the Famous Santa Clara Valley 


PALO ALTO 


“The Town of Stanford University” offers THREE GREAT inducements 
to the tourist and home-seeker. 

First: CLIMATE. Taking it the year round our climate is unexcelled by 
that of any other town or state. 

Second: EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGE. — With a $30,000,000 
endowed University, the richest in the world. High, Grammar, Primary and 
Preparatory Schools for boys and girls and numerous Kindergartens, we possess 
exceptional educational advantages. 

Third: A HOME TOWN. Palo Alto being new, modern, clean and a 
temperance town (by reason of restrictive clauses on every deed, town ordinances 
and the sentiment of the people) 
we offer you an ideal place to 


BUILD YOUR HOME. 


Memorial Arch, Stanford University 


For Particulars Address 


The Palo Alto 
Board of Trade 








PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


Street Scene at Palo Alto 
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California Safe Deposit 
and Trust Company 


COR. CALIFORNIA and MONTGOMERY STREETS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Capital and Surplus 
Total Assets - 


$1,401,160.93 
= 6,943,782.82 


INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS j 
at the rate of TWO PER CENT wt yong asin 


INTEREST PAID ON SAVINGS DEPOSIT 
rate of THREE AND SIX-TENTHS PER OENT toe 
a..Dnum, 


TRUSTS EXECUTED. We thori 
the GUARDIAN OF ESTATED and the DX EOUTOL 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES RB 
ay tiland ceesas. ENTED at $5.00 PER 


Our new booklet, “THE MAK WILL,” 
mailed on application. os 


J. Dalzell Brown, Manager 





It Serves 


the purpose in a most surprising man- 
ner both as to brilliancy and labor 
saving, and a quarter century’s use at 
home and abroad gives assurance 
that it is absolutely harmless. These 
are the mertts that have carried its 
fame around the globe. At grocers 
and druggists. 


Postpaid 15 cents (stamps). 
Trial quantity for the asking. 


“Sriicon,” 30 Cliff Street, New York. 

















TheGerman Savings and 
Loan Society 


526 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Guaranteed Capital and Surplus 
Capital actually paid up in Cash 
Deposits, June 30, 1904..............---+.++ + -36,573,015.18 


Board of Directors—President, John Lloyd; First 
Vice-President, Daniel Meyer; Second_Vice-Presi- 
dent, H. Horstmann. Ign. Steinhart, H. B. Russ, 
—_ Rohte, N. Ohlandt, I. N. Walter and J. W. Van 

ergen. 


Cashier, A. H. R. Schmidt; Assistant Cashier, Wil- 
liam Hermann; Becreterr. George Tourny; Assis- 
tant Secretary, A. H. Muller; General Attorney, W. 
g- Goodfellow. 











ABOUT | 
CALIFORNIA 


Here is a Combination 


Overland Monthly, one year $1.50 


For California, one year : $1.00 
Published by California Promotion Committee 


Sunset, one year - °- - $1.00 
Published by Passenger Dept. S. P Co. 


Total, . . . $3.50 
New Subscribers Can Have the Above for $2.60 
335 
ADDRESS: 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


320 Sansome Street. San Francisco, Cal. 
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The Blue Grass Cook Book 


By MINNIE C. FOX, with an introduction by 
John Fox, Jr., author of ‘‘The Little Shepherd 
of Kingdom Come,” etc., etc. Containing over 
six hundred tried receipts collected from South- 
ern housekeepers; an unusual and most attrac- 
tive cook book, with many excellent dishes 
never before made public, though long appre- 
ciated in Virginia and the Blue Grass regions 
of Kentucky. Illustrated. $1.50 net; postage, 
12 cents. 


Misrepresentative Men 

By “COL. D. STREAMER.” Illustrated by 
Strothmann. Pleasantly satirical verses on 
‘“‘Misrepresentative’’ celebrities from Adam 
down. $1.00. 


The Fusser’s Book 

By ANNA ARCHIBALD and GEORGINA 
JONES. With pictures by Florence Wyman. 
A complete manual of advice to ‘Fussers.”’ 
75> cents. 


The Canterbury Tales 

By GEOFFREY CHAUCER. The Prologue 
and Ten Tales translated into English prose 
by Percy MacKaye, author of ‘“‘The Canter- 
bury Pilgrims.’’ With illustrations in color by 
Walter Appleton Clark. A standard and beauti- 
ful gift book. S8vo, $2.50 net. 


Pictures by George Frederick Watts 
Introduction and selections by JULIA ELLS- 
WORTH FORD and THOMAS W. LAMONT. 
A series of reproductions of Mr. Watt’s most 
famous pictures, with accompanying extracts 
from English verse and prose. 4to, in box, $5.00. 


The Star of Bethlehem 


A Miracle Play. Edited from Fragments of 
early nativity plays by Professor C. M. GAY- 
LEY, of the University of California, for Ben 
Yeats’s players. 8vo, uniform with ‘“Every- 
man.”’ $1.00 postpaid. 


Babes in Toyland 

By GLEN MACDONOUGH and ANNA ALICE 
CHAPIN. With eight full-page pictures in 
color and many drawings in black and white 
by Ethel Franklin Betts. <A free version of 
Mr. MacDonough’s popular play. Size, 744x9%; 
pages 300; cloth; $1.50 net. 


The Happy Heart Family 

By VIRGINIA GERSON. With pictures in 
color by the author. A happy-go-lucky, enter- 
taining tale for children. Size, 814x190; cloth. 
$1.00 net. 





Herbert Spencer 

By JOSIAH ROYCE. A final review of Spen- 
cer’s contribution to philosophy, together with 
a chapter of personal reminiscences by James 
Collier, for nine years his amanuensis and as- 
sistant. $1.25. Postage, 10 cents. 


Letters From an American Farmer 

By HECTOR ST. JOHN CREVECOEUR. 
Edited by Profcssor W. P. Trent, of Columbia 
University, with an appendix containing hither- 
to unpublished letters from Crevecoeur to Ben- 
jamin Franklin. A reprint of a _ delightful 
American classic. $1.50 net; postage, 15 cents. 


Crozier’s General Armory 

A Registry of American Families entitled to 
Coat Armor. Edited by W. A. CROZIER, F. R. 
S. Published by arrangement with the Genea- 
logical Association. Containing descriptions of 
nearly two thousand coats of arms, the name 
of the first of a family in America, date of ar- 
rival and place of settlement, the town or 
county whence he came; a glossary of heraldic 
terms, etc. Cloth, $3.00 net; leather, $4.00 net; 
postage, 15 cents. 


Virginia County Records 
Limited to 1,000 Copies 

By arrangement with The Genealogical So- 
ciety. A transcription and reprint of invalu- 
able American documents. The first volume, 
ready about October ist, devoted to Spotsyl- 
vania County, contains abstracts of wills, deeds, 
marriage license bonds, guardian’s bonds, lists 
of revolutionary soldiers, etc., etc. With an ex- 
haustive index. Price per volume, $7.50. 


Some Artistic Portfolios: 


“A Portfolio of Real Children.’’ By JESSIE 
WILLCOX SMITH. $3.00. ‘‘A Portfolio of Paul 
Helleu’s Drawings.’’ $3.00. ‘‘A New Portfotio 
of Paul Helleu’s Drawings.”’ $3.00. ‘‘Thomas 
Mitchell Peirce Portfolio.’’ $3.00. 


AGroup of Attractive Calendars 


“The Country House Calendar,’’ by EDWARD 
PENFIELD (with space for railway time ta- 
bles, arrival and departure of mails, etc.), $1.00. 
“The Fusser’s Calendar.’’ 75 cents. “The Omar 
Calendar,’’ 75 cents. “Girls, a Calendar.’”’ By 
JESSIE WILCOX SMITH. $1.50. ‘“‘The Thomas 
Mitchell Peirce Calendar.’”’ $2.50. ‘“‘A Calendar 
of Pictures by Paul Helleu.” $2.50. ‘‘A Calen- 
dar of Helleu’s Drawings.’’ $2.50. 


Mixed Beasts : 

Drawings and accompanying verses, by KEN- 
TON COX. Natural History from a comic point 
of view. Size, 6x8. Price, $1.00. 
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NEW YORK 


(Publishers of The International Quarterly) 
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This advertisement will not appear again. This is the first and will be the ONLY OPPOR- 
TUNITY for readers of Overland Monthly to obtain a copy of the series, (now preparing.) 


REPRESENTATIVE ART OF OUR TIME 


At the special introductory price. 


The edition is strictly limited, will not be re-printed in any form, and but a small number 
of copies have been allotted for introductory purposes. 

This is the most beautiful and expensively made of all the exquisite productions from The 
International Studio Press; is a veritable edition de luxe, in all respects; covering Represen- 
tative Art of To-Day in most perfect facs'mile oil, water-color and pastel; and mezzotints, 
etchings, etc., from original plates; the work of artists of distinction and in a form of high- 
est artistic excellence; in connection with which there will be a series of highly important 
MONOGRAPHS by eminent authorities on various branches of modern art. 

This special introductory offer is purely for the purpose of stimulating interest in what is 
conceded by connoisseurs to be the most beautiful and artistic periodical published. 


THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 


Monthly Magazine of Art. A year of which will be included FREE. Particulars on receipt 
of coupon. This is a rare OPPORTUNITY; don’t miss it. jThis advertisement will not 


appear again. 





COUPON 


THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO | tne International Studio, Dept. 8. D. 67 Fifth Ave., New York 


Without obligation an my part please send particulars of intro- 
DEPT. S. 0. ductory offer Representative Art and The International Studio. 


67 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 


NE chad ad dbsnee sa VestadOnse rend cisenamume uid sueensaed ey kdbiess ke om 


10 men in each State to travel, tack 
WANTED signs and distribute samples and cir- 
culars of our goods. Salary $60 pe) 





month, $3 per day for expenses. KUHLMANCO., Dept 
$700 REWARD . B. Atlas Block, Chicago. 


For the arrest and conviction of > Sample copies of 100 different leading 
any one assaulting members of em- A DIME newspapers and magazines sent to any 

‘ ee de- | address upon receipt of 10 cents to help 
ployees of this association or de pay for mailing. PACIFIO ADVERTISING CO., 120 
stroying property belonging to utter St., San Francisco, Cal. 


them, 
Report promptly to the Law De- Fortunes in this plant. age | grown. 
partment, Citizens’ Alliance, 217 GINSENG Roots and seeds for sale. gom in 
° . your arden. an n all. 00. 
Crossley Building. and Magazine 4c. OZARK GINSENG CO., 629Main St. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, | Joplin, Mo. 
| 





CITIZENS’ ALLIANCE. 








KIDDER'S PASTIULES, sie.‘ Asthma, 
BANK LANDS | STOWELL &CO.. Mfrs,  Chaflestown, Mase 


Any size tract improved or {unimproved, if 
you are looking for a home or investment in FAT FOLKS 
California, write | I potneed my y% ht 2, pounds, bast o jncbes. 

waist 6 inches an ps 14 inches in a short time by 

CHETED BANK AND TRUST COMPANY - | a guaranteed harmless remedy without exercise or 

236 Bush Street San Francisco || starving. I will tell you all aboutit. Enclose stamp. 
| Address Mrs. E. V. Richards 226 E. 9th St., Riverside, Ca}. 




















The Reliable Whitney Fountain Pen. Price, $1.50. 14k. gold, diamond pointed, nt adjustable feed. Pen will be sent free for ex- 
amination. If after purchase and 6 days trial, money will be refunded if pen is unsatisfactory. Agents wanted. 
W.R. Whitney, Mf’r., 236 Superior St., Cleveland, O. References Union National Bank. 
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How to be well dressed at a reasonable price, 
is the problem that confronts men of moder- 


ate means. 


We have solved the problem by eliminating 
all unnecessary expense. 


By buying direct from the mil!s hundreds of 
nobby, up-to-date fabrics, send.1g samples of 
the same to your town, and by equipping large 
tailor shops with every improved labor saving 
device in a city where skilled labor is abundant. 


It is the twentieth century method of making 
clothes to individual measurement for $20 to 
£35, good enough for a millionaire to wear. 


There is but one such house—better investi- 
gate. Write us for the name of the merchant 
‘mn your town who will show our woolens and 
take your measure. 


Ed. V. Price & Co., Merchant Tailors, Chicago. 
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NIGHT ILLUMINATION—MARKE'T STREET 





























ILLUMINATION—MASONIC TEMPLE KNIGH’®S TEMPLAR CONCLAVE 1904 
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SAN FRANCISCO AS A CONVENTION CITY 





BY CHARLES S. FEE, Passenger Traffic Manager, Southern Pacific Company 


AM asked to group some of the 

facts which have helped to make 

San Francisco a meeting place 
for great organizations. A glance 
at the records of the last few years 
shows that the title suggested has 
not been devised, it has grown. It 
is not the product of the advertising 
spirit, but the natural result of cer- 
tain conditions. These conditions 
have. drawn across the continent, 
and away from the great business 
and social centers, such organiza- 


tions as the Knights Templar, the 
National Educational Association, 
the Grand Army of the Republic, 
the Knights of Pythias, the Knights 
of the Mystic Shrine, the Christian 
Endeavor Association, the Epworth 
League, the Retail Grocers, the 
American Bankers’ Association and 
general conventions of the Protest- 
ant, Episcopal and Presbyterian 
churches. It is not too much to 
say that so many conventions with- 
in a few years, in a city on the West- 

2 











The parade on Market Street 


ern rim of the continent, points to 
unusual local advantages, and that 
the very conditions which made 
these great gatherings at once pre- 
eminently successful and enjoyable 
have fully justified the title of “Con- 
vention City.” It has grown natu- 
rally out of the soil of fact and ex- 
perience. 

The first consideration in choos- 
ing a meeting place is attendance. 
So much in this democratic country 
is done in conventions and by con- 
ventions that the first question 
asked is: “Are we sure of full 
ranks?” and the answer to this in- 
volves several others; viz., good 
hotels, halls, transportation and the 
incidental attractions of the locality 
and its environment. 

There are several classes of mo- 
tives which influence men in such 
matters. Not the least is the senti- 
ment aroused. Certain regions ap- 
peal to us by their history, their 
romantic past, their unlikeness to 
other lands. Distance in such a 
case does not count, but actually 
“lends enchantment,” and we would 
rather cross the continent to see a 
new country than cross the borders 
of our own State to stop a week in 
a city with which we are familiar. 
In this respect California possesses 
many points of advantage. There's 





KNIGHTS TEMPLAR CONCLAVE 1904 
a glamour about it as there is about 
Italy or Greece, or Granada—the 
“smoky splendors” of a day that is 
gone. California is a name to con- 
jure with. It is associated with the 
romance of religion, the romance 
of adventure, and the romance of 
agriculture. The Spanish occupa- 
tion is among the remarkable idyls 
of civilization. It left behind it not 
only the “Old Missions,” with their 
abiding charm, but the dream of a 
pastoral age which made California 
for half a century a _ true Lotus 
Land. 

The American occupation came 
swiftly through the discovery of 
gold, and left behind it a story of 
the “most fascinating contagion” 
that ever swept through society, or 
swamped industry in speculation. 
The Missions which sleep under the 
California sunshine are worth cross- 
ing the continent to see. The tale 
of that medieval civilization which 
came and went so silently on the 
Pacific Coast, that multitudes on 
the Atlantic shores did not know 
of it until years after it was gone, is 
full of interest to thoughtful men, 
but where a hundred went to see 
the quaint memorials of the heroic 
Franciscans, a thousand went to 
view the scars in the hills made by 
the miners, and to see the city <nd 
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State that emerged so_ splendidly 
from the social pandemonium which 
the “golden curtain of ’49 rolled 
up.” 

The romance of the farm, too, 1s 
real, though still near. No other 
land has made country life so at- 
tractive; no other people so mined 
for wheat and raised fortunes out of 
the speculation; no other State ever 
so blossomed with orchards in a de- 
cade, and grew rich with the gold 
of oranges and lemons, and, adding 
figs and olives, wrote the epic of 
Horticulture, and in the beauty, the 
quality and the abundance of the 
fruit not only touched the markets 
of the world, but excited its imagi- 
nation also. The interest in Cali- 
fornia to-day is in no small measure 
due to the reproduction of the fruits 
of the classic regions of the world 
—of Italy and Spain, of Greece and 
the Isles of Greece, and the Holy 
Land, the fruits that found mention 
in Homer and in the Bible, and 
which in all ages since have stirred 
the imaginations of men. 

Something more tangible is the 
San Francisco and California of to- 
day. Here is a city not only unique 
in its history, but in its phenomenal 
growth. It is but yesterday since 
it was a mining camp; almost with- 
in the memory of living man, it was 
the post of a few traders in hides 
and tallow—now a city of not less 
than 450,000 people. It has its at- 
tractions of climate, beauty and 
natural advantages of situation, and 
a cosmopolitan character. Robert 
Louis Stevenson called it “the most 
interesting city in the Union and 
the hugest smelting pot of races 
and of precious metals.” And James 
Bryce, looking at it as a traveler 
and an Englishman of culture, said: 
“There are only two places in Eu- 
rope—Constantinople and _ Gibral- 
tar—which combine an equally per- 
fect landscape with what may be 
called an equally imperial position.” 

Palermo, Carthage, Lisbon, Na- 
ples, none of them are set in a more 
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beautiful nature, and are only more 
beautiful in themselves because hav- 
ing behind them centuries of time. 

And San Francisco is set in a land 
that has a character of its own. 
California is sui generis a land apart 
in the domain of nature. Unusual 
in its history, it is equally so in its 
seasons, its climate, its scenery, its 
topography and its productions. So 
pronounced is its character that if 
a man has “seen all the world and 
has left this out, he still lacks some- 
thing in his experiences.” 

There is a feature, it has been said 
of some countries, that cannot be 
distinctly described. Visitors FEEL 
rather than see it. It can only be 
spoken of as the impression or sen- 
sation ot a place. To the California 
visitor this is vivid. Something 
that eludes definition, a kind of at- 
mosphere that is more subtle than 
climate is about you, and you feel 
the charm without being able to tell 
in what it lies. This may be in 
part set down to the unusual side 
of California. There is little here to 
remind me of other places, unless 
it be a hint of foreign lands. The 
scenery of mountain and valley is 
unusual. The color scheme is Ital- 
ian rather than American. The pro- 
ductions are unusual. The charm 
brought by cultivation is added to 
the natural attractions. Other lands 
may be as fair, but they are not 
like it. California has the charm 
of strangeness. This is general. 
Come to particulars. 

San Francisco as a convention 
city is desirable equally in winter 
and in summer. 

The mean annual temperature 
is 56.2. May and November 
have substantialiy the same tem- 
perature. The warmest month is 
September, 60.9 degrees; the cold- 
est, January, 50.1 degrees. This is 
the Weather Bureau’s record for 28 
years. No other region of the world 
shows so slight variation through- 
out the year. San Francisco has its 
own climate, different from all other 
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sections of the country south of the 
Golden Gate, and in the interior. 
Winter, so-called, has its days of 
rain, but much delightful weather 
between. A week or two of sun- 
shine after showers often leaves an 
air so transparent that distance 
loses its blur, and all the ether un- 
der the resplendent heavens seems 
crystalline. You may go without an 
overcoat half the winter. But you 
may also wear One many a summer 
afternoon. San Franciscans touch 
off the climatic peculiarities of the 
region by saying: “If the climate 
here doesn’t suit you, go across the 
street.” From May to October 
there is no rain, and visitors can 
count confidently on the weather. 
No plans are ever marred by storms 
or sudden changes of temperature, 
and no region ever so seductively 
wooed humanity out of doors. 
President Jordan, of Stanford Uni- 
versity points out that “the old 
Californians seldom built a fire for 
warmth’s sake. When cold they 
went out of doors.” 

This is the charm of the city for 
great assemblies, that it is a place 
of climatic peace, and its summer 
air is a perpetual tonic. Warm days 
seldom occur, and crowds never 
swelter. 

The distance from Eastern cen- 
ters has been’ urged, but to-day 
travel is not a weariness to the flesh, 
does not consume time or money as 
it once did, and arrangements for 
convention rates are easily and sat- 
isfactorily made. The capacity of 
transcontinental roads is now such 
that thousands are carried with dis- 
patch and safety, where hundreds 
once were. When the Christian En- 
deavor Convention met here, the 
number of passengers transported 
over the Ogden route westward was 
17,820, and this host was handled 
without confusion or annoyance to 
the travelers. The scenery en route 
must be counted as one of the attrac- 
tions. It is part of a man’s educa- 
tion to journey across the continent 


in an observation car, and it is a 
memorable experience to cross the 
Sierra Nevadas and go down the 
long western slope where the miners 
washed away so many hills, and into 
the bloom and beauty of the Sacra- 
mento Valley. The scenery is al- 
most unequaled in breadth, distance 
and atmosphere. The journey itself 
is not wearisome, but a privilege and 
a pleasure, and when the vast pano- 
rama has glided past, the pictures 
remain, the joy of many a turbid 
hour in after years. 

That which can be seen in and 
about San Francisco cannot even be 
catalogued. It is enough to say 
that there are more _ interesting 
places to which one can go in a day, 
a day and a night, or from Saturday 
to Monday, than about any other 
city in my memory. More varia- 
tions in scenery and climate can be 
found in a few hours’ travel than 
in any other country in the world. 
And one week of sight-seeing can 
be filled with more enjoyment of a 
rational kind than the wisest travel- 
ers can usually crowd into so many 
consecutive days. There is Mill 
Valley and Mt. Tamalpais; the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley; 
the Cliff House and Sutro Baths; 
Golden Gate Park and its surprises ; 
the Presidio and the batteries; 
Chinatown for those who would see 
Oriental life; Stanford University 
and its beautiful Memorial Church; 
San Jose and the Lick Observatory 
on Mt. Hamilton ; Monterey and Del 
Monte; Santa Cruz and the Big 
Trees near by, and Big Basin Park. 
Then the ride down the Coast Line 
to Santa Barbara and beyond is in- 
teresting, while easily accessible 
in other directions is the picture of 
industrial life in the great valleys, 
with the Shasta Region, the Lake 
Tahoe group of glacial lakes, Yo- 
semite Valley and Kings River Can- 
yon, the Sequoias in Mariposa 
Grove, and the Giant Forest on the 
Kaweah River lying between the 
two wonderful gorges. No trees in 
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any country of the world can com- 
pare with these, and they are set in 
the midst of such scenery as one 
must travel far to find. 

The business possibilities which 
a convention week may _ disclose 
should have great weight in such a 
land as California. The time is 
not far distant when its population 
will exceed that of any State in the 
Union. One-third larger than Italy, 
“the garden of Europe,” California 
has a population of but 1,500,000, 
while Italy has 33,000,000. Yet 


here is the same climate, and here 
will grow every flower and fruit and 
grain that is produced in that older 


Earl of Euston reviswing parade 


land. The supreme advantage the 
State offers now is that there is 
room. It is still a new land with 
magnificent resources undeveloped 
and a future whose greatness no 
man dare prophesy. It is part of 
the gain of a convention week spent 
in the midst of a vigorous, master- 
ful and hospitable people who have 
made San Francisco, that if the Pa- 
cific Coast has never before been 
seen, that men’s ideas of the great- 
ness of the Western Continent will 
be enlarged, and delegates sent home 
with a new conception of the beauty 
and resources of California and its 
chief city. 


KNIGHTS TEMPLAR CONCLAVE 1904 
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THE KNIGHTS TEMPLAR 
CONCLAVE AND THE G. A. R. 





A RETROSPECT 


tion has seen what will most 

probably be the last of the 
great pilgrimages of the Templar 
body. There is a movement on foot 
to centralize or nationalize the pil- 
grimages of the Templars in some 
large Eastern city, and Washing- 
ton seems to be the ideal spot. It 
is true that Saratoga has been se- 
lected as the next meeting place, but 
it is not expected that the little 
Eastern watering place will success- 
fully compare with or approach San 
Francisco 11. the matter of entertain- 
ment or display. 

Numerically, Templarism is @en- 
tered in the New England Statés, 
and it is a far cry to San Francisco. 
In their enthusiasm for the Order 
many of the knights recently in San 
Francisco made great sacrifice to 
visit the city by the Golden Gate 
and the display, the hospitality and 
general good feeling, amply repaid 
them this outlay. At the same time, 
many of the members of the great 
Order have expressed themselves 
against such a distant pilgrimage. 
The question will most probably be 
decided at the Grand Encampment 
at Niagara Falls, with the selection 
of the city of Washintgon as a per- 
manent point of pilgrimage as a 
foregone conclusion. 

California has shown the world 
an unparalleled hospitality, and to 
Templarism it has opened wide the 
doors. The capacity for caring of 
immense bodies of people without 
apparent tax on the hotels and res- 
taurants, was exemplified in a mark- 
ed manner. There was no confusion 
resultant from the immense number 
of strangers within the gates of the 
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city, and with but few excepticns 
the visitors left the city with a fine 
appreciation of Western citizenship. 

The great parade of Knights will 
probably never be repeated in its 
magnificence and length at any com- 
ing conclave. For three long hours 
the hosts filed before the gathered 
thousands, the plumes of modern 
paladins waved under the California 
sun, and the banners of the faith- 
ful glittered in the perfume-laden 
air. A thousand sable horse served 
as guard to marshal the cohorts of 
the Lord, and the blare of bands 
filled the air with martial music. It 
was a reminder of the days of old 
when the world held in awe the 
great movement of the Christian 
Knights against the infidel host. It 
was more than that. In these days 
of labor unions and socialism and 
individual classification—the ar- 
raignment of poor against rich, 
the attempt to smother patriotism 
to the gain of the individual—it was 
a guarantee of stability and good 
government. It was a symbol that 
the faith in right and justice still 
lives and that the Republic will yet 
endure. Under the banner of Tem- 
plarism are gathered the Men Who 
Do, the men of Home and Family, 
the decent, better element, the con- 
servative of the nation, the de- 
scendants of the historic New Eng- 
lander, the staunch religious stock, 
whose forefathers went to the fray 
with prayer book in one hand and 
rifle in the other. 

* x x * 

On the other side of the continent, 
in old Boston, one week before, had 
foregathered the remnants of the 
Grand Army, another bulwark of 
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decency and good government. 
Standing on Boylston street, I saw 
the defile of the old braves, and in- 
voluntarily the thought came to me 
as I raised my hat to the flag, as 
it came during the Conclave at San 
Francisco, that the sons of the men 
of the Grand Army of the Republic 
must stand for the flag and the union 
as long as the memory of their s.res 
lives with them. The old survivors 
represent a thought, the Templars 
represent a thought, a thought that 
has been written in the history of 
the ages in letters of fire, a thought 
that has animated a Washington, a 
Patrick Henry, a Grant, a Lee, a 
Sheridan, a Lincoln, and a McKin- 
ley. This thought is worded in 
“Home and Country,” and “the 
greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber.” 

Templarism is a conservative 
force, working in an unseeing and 
silent way to develop all that is best 
in the land, ready to spring into ac- 
tive partisanship should the princi- 
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ples of good government be assailed. 
it has been shown in preceding arti- 
cles by far abler writers than my- 
self that the principles that give life 
to the great body are the essence 
of all that is good in religion. The 
make-up of the Order is a guaran- 
tee that these principles are being 
lived up to by the mass of Knights. 

San Francisco has a brilliant ret- 
rospect of the visit of the Knights. 
She recalls twenty-five thousand 
strangers within her gates and not 
one instance to mar the pleasure of 
entertaining. San Francisco holds 
out the hand of fellowship, and says 
to the departing pilgrim: “Your go- 
ing is my loss. I fain would know 


you. better, and had I the power, I 

would hold you here, here in the 

Land of the Present, that you might 

with me enjoy the re-awakening of 

the nations!” 
* 


2K * * 
And who knows?  Perchance 

there are many who will return to 

stay in the city by the Golden Gate! 





“ONE TOUCH 


OF NATURE.” 





BY J. FRANCIS GRANT 


A writer of note, who had won his renown 
By his keenly satirical style, 

Once noticed a rose with a bee in its crown, 
And paused to inspect it ahwile; 

When sudden within him was born the desire 
That identical rose to possess— 

Bee lodged an objection—his finger on fire 
The writer withdrew in distress. 

“I absolve thee,” quoth he, “of this little mishap, 
Our bond, for your safety avails, 

[ find we have this much in common, old chap, 
We both have a sting to our tales.” 





ATASCADERO 
The Great Miltitary Camp of California 





BY HERBERT DAVID WALTER, 


T is not within the province of 
this article to give any detailed 
account of the maneuvres which 

were held by the combined forces 
of the regular army of the United 
States and the organized militia of 
the State of California encamped at 
Atascadero between the 12th and 
26th of August, 1904. 

As a starting point, it may be 
well to take the status of the troops 
who formed a majority of General 
MacArthur’s command at Atasca- 
dero for a period of two weeks, and 
who, in the opinion of more or less 
competent judges, showed, on the 
whole, a very considerable effec- 
tiveness. 

In the first place, beyond the sum 
allowed them by the National Gov- 
ernment (equal to one-half month’s 
pay of the regular establishment) 
the enlisted men of the National 
Guard, as the organized militia is 
termed, received no pay from -the 
State. -It is true: that ten cents a 
day per week was allowed to the 


Second Lieutenant Ist Infantry, N. G. C. 


mess fund of each company, troop, 
battery or detachment, but this 
barely sufficed to secure cooks for 
the organizations. 

To the overwhelming majority of 
the men of the organized militia 
who served the State and the nation 
at Atascadero, the two weeks’ work, 
and let no one doubt that it was 
work, and hard work, was done at 
a considerable expense in loss of 
wages. 

In some cases, greatly redounding 
to the credit of the employer, the 
enlisted men suffered no diminu- 
tion of pay during their absence, 
but these were shining exceptions. 
To any one acquainted with the rate 
of wages current in California, the 
strength of the organizations in 
camp furnished a very fair lesson 
as to the practical patriotism of 
Californians. 

The organized militia were armed 
with the Krag-Jorgensen rifle, and 
their equipment was of the best. 
Their tentage and other appurte- 
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nances were excellent and ccom- 
pared favorably with that in use in 
the regular establishment. The 
clothing of the militiamen left con- 
siderable to be desired. Some of 
the organizations were not provid- 
ed with khaki blouses, and it was 
found necessary to borrow these 
from other organizations when act- 
ing on the brown side. 

For the purpose of the maneuvres 
the troops were distinguished as 
“blue” or “brown,” by wearing the 


blue flannel shirt or the khaki ser- 
vice blouse. 

By far the greatest and most im- 
portant need of the militia in point 
of equipment, however, is _ foot- 
gear. The absolute and imperative 
necessity for a uniform, comfort- 
able and serviceable field shoe was 
made manifest by this encampment. 
The army in the field depends al- 
most as much upon its feet and its 
stomach as it does upon its weap- 
ons. On the long and_ severe 
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Gen. Arthur MacArthur 
In command of troops at Camp Atascadero. 


“hikes” which were part of the work 
of the camp, men wearing shoes 
intended for city pavements and or- 
dinary conditions, soon developed 
feet which almost destroyed their 
usefulness in the field. 

It is hardly within reason to re- 
quire the private soldier of the 
militia force, receiving the truly mu- 
nificent remuneration of $6.50 year- 
ly, to provide himself with shoes 
to be used in the service at his own 
expense. What the Quartermas- 
ter’s department of the militia had 
at their disposal they made all pos- 
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sible use of, and those things that 
were provided were excellent. The 
transportation to the camp, located 
about 250 miles from San Francisco, 
was in the hands of the Southern 
supplied, not a single difficulty oc- 
Pacific Company, and was handled 
without a hitch, although as much 
cannot be said for the return of the 
militiamen to their home stations 
at the conclusion of the encamp- 
ment. A delay of four hours in a 
trip, the entire duration of which 
should have been eight hours, is 
hardly creditable. 

The militia entrained promptly 
and detrained with speed and in 
good order at Atascadero Station, 
located about two miles from the 
camp site. The march to camp 
was accomplished over an exceed- 
ingly dusty bit of road, which 
strangely enough was not improved 
during the entire two weeks of the 
encampment. 

The militia found that the camp 
had been carefully laid out for them 


and many of their immediate needs, 
such as firewood, sanitary arrange- 
ments, water barrels, etc., antici- 


Gen. MacArthur giving orders by Field 
Telephone 
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Artillery going into action 


The Defense of a Convoy. 


Division Review 








General view of Camp 


pated. The commissory department, 
whose headquarters were at Asun- 
cion, on the line of the railroad, at 
once began deliveries of supplies. 
The officers of this department are 
entitled to the greatest credit for 
the manner in which the camp was 
curring in the entire time of the 
encampment. 

The men, regular and_ militia 
alike, were subsisted upon the regu- 
lar field ration of the army, which 
provided food with sufficient vari- 
ety, excellent in quality and ample 
in quantity. Fresh bread and meat 
composing the issue were provided 
daily, being obtained from San 
Francisco. A part of the field ra- 
tion, when obtainable, is ice, and 
this added in the greatest degree to 
the health and comfort of the men. 

The camp was situated on a flat, 
running approximately north and 
south, and facing a rise to the east, 
upon which the division headquar- 
ters were located. Water was sup- 
plied from springs in the vicinity, 
and piped to faucets at the head of 


each company street close to the’ 


kitchen. The waters of Atascadero 
Creek were also utilized for a bath- 
ing place for the men, but while the 
supply proved ample for the num- 
her encamped, it is problematical! if 
it would suffice for a much larger 
number. The cavalry and artillery 
camps were removed some distance 
to the north of the encampment, as 
was the division hospital, in accord- 
ance with sanitary requirements. 
At the southern extremity of the 
camp was a large and level field, 
used as a parade and review ground. 





On this ground the review tendered 
the Governor of California was held. 

After a day’s interval in which to 
become thoroughly settled in camp, 
the work for the militiamen began 
in earnest with three problems in 
advance and rear guard. It was in 
one of these problems that the men 
of the 1st California Infantry, un- 
der command of Col. Thomas F. 
O’Neil, gave an illustration of what 
the militia is capable of when com- 
manded by officers who understand 
their duties.. A battalion of the Ist 
under Major George Filmer secured 
possession of a ridge which proved 
to be the key of the problem. In 
order to attain the crest of the ridge 
it was necessary for the command 
to go over broken territory a consid- 
erable distance at double time. This, 
in the heat of the day and by men 
fresh from sedentary occupations in 
the city, is an example of what mili- 
tia can and will do. The battalion 
had the satisfaction of putting out 
of action a numerically larger force 
of regular infantry. 

There can be no question that 
enthusiasm and spirit in a militia 
organization will do much, but just 
how much work can be accomplished 
by men accustomed to life in great 
cities and without preparation as to 
conditions in the field, is the ques- 
tion. 

The problems that followed the 
first day’s work gave evidence of a 
great strain upon the enlisted men, 
a strain which, taking all things in- 
to consideration, they bore well. In 
particular the problem of August 
20th, the advance and employment 



















of a division, proved that resistance 
and endurance are latent in the or- 
ganized militia, but that like other 
military virtues, they must be cul- 
tivated and fostered. In a sense 
the camp and all other camps of a 
like character throughout the coun- 
try were tests of the effectiveness 
of the organized militia. A great 
part of that effectiveness in time 
of war will be the ability of the men 
to march under all circumstances, 
both favorable and unfavorable. It 
was necessary, therefore, to thor- 
oughly test the ability of the militia 
on the march. 

As to the value of the camp, the 
officers and men of the militia, there 
can be no possible question. In 
the words of one militia officer: 
“We learned that it is necessary in 
modern war to march 15 miles to 
fight fifteen minutes,” and if noth- 
ing beyond that single point had 
been learned, the camp would have 
been worth while. But many other 
things were learned beyond march- 
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At Camp Atascadero, Cal. 


ing, deployment and _fire-control. 
Officers and men in the regular es- 
tablishment and the organized mili- 
tia showed that resourcefulness in 
the face of emergency which is the 
glory of the American soldier. 

To the National Government the 
camp gave full value for the money 
expended, and the experiment was 
ro cheap one. 


In time of need it will be such 
men as compose the organized mili- 
tia upon whom the nation must in a 
large measure depend. 


It is their abilities and their dis- 
abilities which will have to be taken 
into account, rather than those of a 
few trained regular soldiers. Any 
great army that this nation can or- 
ganize must of necessity consist of 
such troops and must possess their 
limitations. Whether these are so 
great as to render them ineffective 
is for the wise men of the War Col- 
lege to decide only after due test and 
deliberation. 








JAPANESE WAR SONG 





BY LIEUTENANT-GENERAL FUKUSHIMA 
THE CHASTISEMENT OF RUSSIA. 


Hail the Rising Sun, the emblem 
Of our world-renowned Japan. 
In the morning rays her banner 
Gleams across her Kingdom’s span. 
Great her people—love of justice 
And of fellow-man inbred, 
With a brave and royal service 
To her great Imperial Head. 


Lo! our foe—a land that knows not 
Truth and righteousness by name; 
Lies and treachery its usage, 

Plunder and rapine the same. 
Guiltless babes and maidens murdered, 
Burning homes that rise no more, 
Witness to the Slav whose practice 

Gods and men alike abhor. 


Broad the land—a storm-swept desert ; 
Peoples mixed, and lawless hordes; 
Cowards, at Pekin they faltered 
In the face of Chinese swords. 
Cossack name, once famed in story, 
Now is but an ancient lay, 
Melting snow in morning sunlight, 
Russian armies fade away. 


Up and forward, steeds and warriors! 
March! Already spring is here. 

Righteous war admits no foeman; 
Joy is ours with naught to fear. 

Break the ramparts of Port Arthur, 
Tear the walls of Harbin down. 

On the heights of Ural Mountains 
Float the banner of the Sun. 


Drive the Slav unto the forests; 
Let him hide within their shade. 
Ancient Moscow be his refuge, 
There his bloody hand be stayed. 
Then unto our Sovereign’s glory 
Praises sound and never cease, 
While our hearts unite, rejoicing 
In a great and world-wide peace. 
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The East Siberian Syndicate of London 
A History of Russian Treachery and Brutality 





BY JANE WOODWORTH BRUNER 


HILE the Japanese are 

teaching the Russians use- 

ful lessons in exchange for 
their treachery in Manchuria, it may 
be of interest to learn of a private 
corporation’s experience with Rus- 
sian methods, which prove them as 
consistently unreliable and treach- 
erous in their small transactions 
with the corporation or individual, 
as in their larger dealings with na- 
tions. 

In September of 1900 I came from 
Nome to San Francisco, as a guest 
on board of the steamer Samoa, 
where I became familiar with the 
details of the thrilling and dra- 
matic adventures of the representa- 
tives of the “East Siberian Syndi- 


’ 


cate of London,” which reads more 
like a tale of piracy on the high 
seas in the 17th century than a le- 
galized business transaction of the 
present day. 

The fabulous tales of gold depos- 
its on the Alaskan shore of the 
Bering Sea at Nome, which reached 
the world in 1899, coupled with the 
historical wealth of Siberian mines, 
inspired the late George D. Rob- 
erts, a California pioneer, . mining 
expert, and promoter, to organize 
a company to mine the Siberian 
coast of the Bering Sea. 

He went to London, and through 
the “Venture Corporation Limit- 
ed, of London,” organized the “East 
Siberian Syndicate, of London,” 
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which was composed of English and 
American’ capitalists, who contrib- 
uted $300,000 for the enterprise. 
Mr. Roberts proceeded to St. 
Petersburg, where, through the in- 
fluence of the Marquis of. Salisbury, 
a concession was obtained from the 
Russian Governmént, granting to 
the “East Siberian’ Syndicate, of 
London,’ the right to mine over a 
vast area of land on the east coast 


of Siberia, for the period of ninety-,. 


nine years. The concessionist stipu- 


lated that all of the gold taken. from. 


the mines should be left in Russia 
in exchange for Russian securities ; 


that the first five years were to be. 


considered as prospecting years, 
and after that, a tax. of five per 
cent was to be paid to the Russian 
Government; also, there were to be 
as many Riissians employed in the 
mines as those of other nationalities. 

Early in 1900, the representatives 
of the “East Siberian Syndicate,” 
with George D. Roberts as director 
and manager, arrived in San Fran- 
cisco and took apartments at the 
Palace Hotel. 

Charles Bagdonovich, a Russian 
nobleman and official, represented 
Count von Lariosky, the Russian 
concessionaire, in behalf of his Gov- 
ernment. With him came Makaroff, 
the son of a Russian admiral, who 
claimed to be a mining engineer, but 
whose knowledge of mining proved 
so limited that he did not know mica 
from gold. Also, Neustedt, physi- 
cian and scientist ; McPherson, Rus- 
sian-born, of Scottish parentage, 
who acted as interpreter; Captain 
Lamarshaski, a man of considerable 
experience in navigation; a woman 
who was known as the Countess 
Baedonovich; a body guard named 
Nickolai, who came from the south- 
ern part of Russia, and boasted hav- 
ing killed several men; also a pri- 
vate servant named Vassilli. 

The English interests were renre- 
sented by Mr. Picard, of London, 
operating engineer with Roberts; 
John White, also of London, attor- 
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ney and private correspondent of 
the “Venture” Corporation” ; Dolan, 
engineer, and Major Stern, brother- 
in-law to millionaire Kauffman of 
London, whose interests he repre- 
sented. . 
With Mr. Roberts, in behalf of the 
American interests, were *Forbes 
Picard, of. Denyer; J, B. Landfield, 
Jr;,Sérantoén; Sr., mining engineers, 
and ‘Scranton, Jr., assistant engineer. 


_Landfield, -being the only member 


of the company who understood the 
‘Russian: language, acted in ‘the dual 
capacity of mining engineer and pri- 
vate secretary to Mr. Roberts. 

Everything went smoothly until 
the steamer Samoa had been char- 
tered from Macondray & Sons, in 
behalf of the “East Siberian, Syndi- 
cate.” Then the clover foot of the 
Russians began to make its imprint. 
Bagdonovitch demanded full charge 
of the expedition, which Roberts 
refused. After ten days spent in tele- 
graphing back and forth from Lon- 
don and St. Petersburg, and find- 
ing the expedition in danger through 
delay,. the “East Siberian Syndicate” 
compromised, by giving Bagdono- 
vich full charge of the steamer Sa- 
moa, while Roberts was to have full 
charge of the men and the minin 
operations in Siberia. 

Bagdonovich then proceeded to 
purchase the supplies, which were 
lavishly abundant, including a com- 
plete outfit of marine instruments, 
as well as all kinds of mining imple- 
ments and machinery. The $35,000 
left to his credit, he took on board 
of the steamer and personally guard- 
ed. Besides the ship’s crew, four- 
teen Chinamen were shipped as min- 
ers for the English-American inter- 
ests. Bagdonovich shipped one 
Russian in San Francisco, saying 
he would pick up his quota of men 
in the North. 

Early in June, 1900, the Samoa 
steamed out of San Francisco with 
Captain E. Jahnson as master, with 
instructions to obey the orders of 
Bagdonovich as agent of the “East 
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Siberian Syndicate,” according to 
their charter. Nothing of note hap- 
pened on the voyage to Dutch Har- 
bor, but while lying at that port the 
Russian whom Bagdonovich had 
shipped in San Francisco, murder- 
ously attacked the mate, claiming 
that he had been imposed upon be- 
cause he was a Russian. The cap- 
tain was about to discharge the fel- 
low, when Bagdonovich interceded, 
and he was retained. 

Bagdonovich was apparently in 
no hurry to leave Dutch Harbor, 
and after several days Mr. Roberts 
became impatient and wanted to 
continue on to Nome, in order to 
make a study of that side of the 
Bering Sea. But Bagdonovich in- 
sisted on going directly to Plover 
Bay on the Siberian coast, where he 
was to await a Russian vessel, the 
Yakut, that carried the Russian min- 
ers. A perilous journey, through 
fog and ice, brought the Samoa to 
Plover Bay, an inlet of Providence 
Bay. . Here Captain Lamarshaski 
disputed with the captain of the Sa- 
moa as to his bearings, declaring 
that he was not in Plover Bay, but 
to the northward. The dispute was 
Brought to an abrupt close by the 
sound of a fog whistle, which Bag- 
donovich hastened to explain was 
an echo from their own whistle, “the 
vibrating qualities of the air being 
different there from any other part 
of the world,” but the echoing fog 
whistle was evidently a source of 
great relief to Bagdonovich, as he 
eagerly watched the dropping of the 
anchor. When the fog cleared the 
next morning, a Russian steamer, 
the “Progressor,” was found an- 
chored in Plover Bay on a similar 
expedition as the Samoa, but with- 
cut concessionary privileges. Bag- 
donovich had a mysterious interview 
with the captain of the Progressor, 
which he reported, as having told 
him that he had not a particle of 
right there and must cease: his work. 
Prospecting parties from the Sa- 
‘moa -were sent on shore and worked 
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for several days on Reindeer Creek, 
but reported only the finding of col- 
ors. Mr. Roberts became suspicious 
of the surveillance of the Progres- 
sor, and requested to go north, say- 
ing that he did not think the Plover 
Bay country proved worth prospect- 
ing, and he denounced Bagdonovich 
in unsparing terms for his senseless 
delays and arbitrary course. Bag- 
donovich wholly ignored Roberts, 
and ordered the Captain of the Sa- 
moa, who protested, to go north 
through the Sinban Straits, which 
were found blocked with ice, and the 
steamer was forced back to anchor 
at Indiant Point. 

The relations between the Rus- 
sians and English-Americans had 
now become so strained that the 
Russians refused to sit at table with 
them, and had their meals taken to 
their stateroom, and all intercourse 
between them was confined to writ- 
ing. Five or six letters daily passed 
between Mr. White, the English 
iawyer, and Bagdonovich, the Rus- 
sian diplomat, with the result that 
Bagdonovich consented to go to 
Nome and land Messrs. Roberts, 
White, Dolen and Scranton, Sr., and 
return to Siberia as soon as possible 
to meet the Russian steamer Yakut. 
Roberts and his companions were 
accordingly landed at Nome on July 
5th, and the Samoa at once proceed- 
ed back to Indian Point, where the 
steamer Progressor was again 
awaiting her with instructions for 
Bagdonovich to proceed to St. Law- 
rence Bay, where he would find the 
steamer Yakut. Bagdonovich ac- 
cordingly instructed Captain Jahn- 
son, to go at once to St. Lawrence 
Bay, where the Samoa’s anchor was 
dropped close to a Russian trans- 
port, the Yakut. 

‘Count and Countess Bagdonovich, 
Dr. Neustadt and Makaroff were in- 
vited on board of the Yakut to 
breakfast, and remained until late 
in. the night. .The next day, and 
the next, for an ‘entire week, the 
vodki, the feasting and orgies con- 
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tinued; then-Count and: Countess 
Bagdonovich and«the- doctor . re- 
turned to the Samoa, leavirig Maka- 
roff.on board the Yakut, as- he re- 
fused to return to the Samoa until 
Bagdonovich apologized to him. In 
his cups, Makarotf had revealed the 
fact that the so-called. “Countess 
Bagdonovich” was an actress from 
St. Petersburg, who--was accom- 
panying Bagdonovich as countess, 
pro tem. Bagdonovich so vigorously 
resented this. disclosure that the 
Russian gentlemen, came to blows. 
The matter was adjusted by the 
captain of the Yakut, and Bagdono- 
vich informed Captain Jahnson that 
Makaroff intended to bring with 
him thirty men from the Yakut. The 
Captain demurred, saying that his 
passenger license would not permit 
of so many persons. Bagdonovich 
replied that it did not make any 
difference in Russian waters, and 
proceeded to have the men, who 
were dressed as laborers, transferred 
to the Samoa. In a short time, five 
of those men appeared on deck to 
patrol the ship in full Cossack uni- 
form; with them were three others, 
uniformed as men-of-warsmen, and 
the captain of the Samoa beheld the 
astonishing metamorphosis of an 
American ship converted by force 
into a Russian transport while fly- 
ing the American flag. The Samoa 
steamed away toward St. Lawrence 
Bay as the Yakut headed for Vladi- 
vostok. 

Upon arriving in St. Lawrence 
Bay, Landfield, Picard and Scranton, 
Jr., were to take the Chinamen on 
shore, in detachments, for prospect- 
ing, and the necessary arrangements 
were in progress when Scranton ob- 
jected to a gold pan which had been 
assigned to him and ordered Nicho- 
lai, Bagdonovich’s bodyguard, who 
had been appointed super-cargo, in 
charge of all supplies, to hand him a 
clean pan, as his was rusty. Nicho- 
lai paid no attention to the request, 
and Landfield told Scranton to go 
down into the hold and get one him- 
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self. Ag:Secranton - sprang down, 


. Nicholai struck,at‘him with a hat- 


chet, grazing’ one of his ears. Scran- 
ton,-who was a powerful, fearless 
fellow, sprang at Nicholai, knocked 
him down and took the hatchet from 
him. The ship’s. company: -was. soon 
in uproar, and rushing~ on deck, 
Nicholai took- up-a pickhandle and 
started after Landfield, swearing he 
would kill him, as he was the cause 
of all the trouble, through his 
knowledge of Russian, and his re- 
ports to his superiors. His mad 
career was speedily put to a close, 
by Landfield’s drawing his revolver. 

The Captain notified Bagdono- 
vich if there was any further trouble 
through Nicholai, he would put him 
on shore. Bagdonovich replied by 
discharging Landfield and Scran- 
ton: Major Stern and Ricard inter- 
ceeded successfully for Landfield, 
but with Scranton, Bagdonovich 
was inexorable. He was discharged, 
to be left at Nome. 

Landfield and Ricard, with the 
Chinamen, went on - shore at St. 
Lawrence Bay, while the Samoa 
continued on to. Mitchikin Bay, 
where the Russian miners were 
landed under Dr. Neustedt and Mak- 
aroff. They were the men who had 
come from the Yakut, and posed 
as laborers. The five Cossacks and 
the three men-of-warsmen still. pa- 
trolled the decks of the Samoa. 


After landing the prospecting 
parties, the steamer proceeded to 
Nome to land Scranton, Jr., and 
take on board Roberts; White, Do- 
len and Scranton, Sr. When these 
gentlemen learned of Bagdonovich’s 
high-handed proceedings, they re- 
fused to go on board, but after two 
days of active correspondence, it 
was agreed that they would go to 
Siberia and return to Nome within 
three weeks. ; 


The prospecting parties were then 
called for, and the Samoa headed for 
Collusion Bay in the Arctic Ocean, 
east of East Cape, where she arrived 
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August 8th'in'a hédvy sriow storm, 
which lasted two days. 

The Russians expressed aiid 
alarm fest the ice would block their 
exit from the bay,’and were impa- 
tient to leave there''without’ pros- 
pecting, but the weather cleared on 
the third day, and Roberts: sent his 
men on shore,' where the prospects 
were so promising that he asked for 
a week’s stay, but Bagdonovich per- 
emptorily ordered the ship to weigh 
anchor, giving the mining engineers 
no further opportunity: 

Roberts then notified Bagdono- 
vich that he considered his manage- 
ment of affairs a complete farce, and 
he, Roberts, resigned all connection 
with the expedition. He also ‘in- 
formed his own engineers of the 
stand he had taken, and told them 
that they need not go on shore any 
more. 

Roberts’ ultimatum annoyed Bag- 
donovich, who ordered the Samoa 
to Cape Lucktve for further pros- 
pecting. Eternal and prying’ curi- 
osity had been the motto of the Rus- 
sians from the beginning. Listen- 
ing at keyholes, peering into win- 
dows, and stealthily coming on the 
various members of the party at 
most inopportune moments and un- 
der unusual circumstances, was the 
daily programme. Mr. Roberts 
told Landfield that he was to resort 
to the same methods in order to 
leatn the Slav’s future plans, that 
he might meet and circumvent them, 
otherwise the situation was so criti- 
cal that he belieéved the English and 
Americans would either be put to 
death or sent to thé*Siberian mines. 

The Russians occupied the entire 
upper deck of the Samoa, with the 
exception of the captain’s ‘quarters, 
which were quite removed. They 
were sumptuous livers, and dined 
and wined every evening almost to 
insensibility in their private cabin 
—the Countess keeping pace with 
the men_in her potations of strong 
drink and the numbers of cigarettes 
she smoked. 


Mr. Roberts’ resignation from: the 
“East' Syberian Syndicate” had sur- 
prised the Russians, and: he felt sure 
they ‘would discuss the matter that 
evening and possibly formulate new 
plans. After their dinner had been 
served and one of the Russian party 
had sauntered about the lower deck 
and found that all had retired, Land- 
field crept softly: to the upper deck, 
where he knelt by their stateroom 
door, in a drenching rain, listening 
to murderous plots, in which it was 
planned the American and English 
were to be abandoned on the shore 
of barren Siberia to starve. 

Bagdonovich belonged to what is 
known as ‘the Conservative Party 
of Russia, whose members are op- 
posed to concessions to foreigners, 
especially Americans, and the ex- 
pedition had been assigned to him, 
knowing that he would not stop at 
the most desperate means to break 
the “East Siberian Syndicate.” He 
was speaking in an undertone <s 
Landfield approached, and the first 
words that caught the American’s 
ear sent a shock through his veins, 
and awakened his faculties to in- 
tense perceptions. 

“We must get rid of these foreign- 
ers at once,” ‘said Bagdonovich; 
“that fellow Roberts is getting sus- 
picious, The American revenue cut- 
ters and other boats are coming 
over every week after reindeer. 
When we drop anchor at ‘Cape 
Lucktye to-morrow, those mining 
experts will swarm on shore again 
with their Chinamen, and we will 
leave them there, ostensibly to land 
our men further north. I will then 
order Captain Jahnson north at full 
speed. If he refuses to go, he will 
be put in irons, and Captain Lamar- 
shaski will officer the ship with our 
own men and hand the Americans 
over to the Yakut, charged with in- 
subordination and treason, for trial 
in Sibefia. As for his excellency 


Roberts, and his precious comrades, 
our Cossacks will take care of them 
until we meet the Yakut, ‘when they 
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will also be landed in Siberia. If 
they rebel, they will soon find them- 
selves in irons. We will use the 
captain of the Samoa and his crew 
2 little longer, if they remain docile. 
They are useful just now, and can 
be disposed of as circumstances di- 
rect in the future, most likely when 
the time comes to change the name 
and colors of the Samoa. Voila! 
C’est fait! The English and Ameri- 
cans have put up the money to ex- 
plore the Siberian coast for the Rus- 
sians, of which they are blissfully ig- 
norant, but their company has dis- 
appeared from the face of the earth. 
Steamer and all—lost! The conces- 
sion is broken, but their machinery 
will be found intact, on the Siberian 
coast next year, when a new syndi- 
cate will operate the Siberian mines 
and we will be part of that syndi- 
cate.” 

Landfield had heard enough, and 
he crept softly below again. After 
hearing his report, Roberts called 
his men together and told them that 
their lives, or what was more pre- 
cious, their liberty was in danger, 
and unless they acted with great 
courage and discretion, they would 
most likely be forced to end their 
days in slavery in the Siberian mines 
—lost to their homes and the world. 
They were only eight weaponless 
men to face thirty-seven Russians, 
who were heavily armed, and they 
were forced into the desperate situa- 
tion of getting their weapons of de- 
fense from those Russians. 

The fury and indignation of the 
English and Americans knew no 
bounds when they learned that they 
were not only prisoners of the Rus- 
sians, but were soon to become vic- 
tims to their malignant treachery. 
They pledged themselves to follow 
in any course in. which Roberts 
would lead, and it was unanimously 
agreed that the first step was to get 
the ship back into American waters. 
With that object in view, they wait- 
ed upon Captain Jahnson and told 
him of the desperate situation. The 
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captain at once came to their plans, 
by telling them that the Russians 
had two cases of rifles and shotguns, 
with plenty ammunition, among the 
cargo, and he ordered the mate to 
go down into the hold through a 
small hatch, which was unknown 
to the Russians, and bring up four 
rifles, two double-barreled shot-guns 
with plenty of ammunition, and 
store them in his room for future de- 
velopments. 

The following day, after the an- 
chor was dropped at Cape Lucktye, 
Bagdonovich sent an _ unusually 
courteous note to Roberts, telling 
him that his engineers could take 
their men ashore to prospect, while 
he would put his men off further 
north. As Roberts had resigned 
from the “East Siberian Syndicate,” 
he gave the note to Picard and 
Landfield, who answered it by de- 
clining to go on shore, and tendered 
their resignation with the “East Si- 
berian Syndicate,’ to take effect 
there and then. Bagdonovich an- 
swered that this was their privilege, 
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and they would have to suffer the 
consequences. 

Roberts and White then wrote to 
Bagdonovich, reminding him of his 
contract with them, and asked to 
be taken back to Nome. The an- 
swer was that he would not go to 
Nome—that he intended to finish 
the expedition, and later go to Seat- 
tle or San Francisco. Roberts and 
White strenuously objected to his 
course as being in violation of his 
contract with them, and on the 
ground that it held them prisoners. 
Bagdonovich curtly replied that they 
could consider themselves prisoners 
if they chose. 

When it is borne in mind that all 
of these interviews were carried on 
in writing, deliberately and _for- 
mally, and the Russians had not 
spoken to or recognized any of the 
English or Americans after the first 
ten days of the voyage, a faint idea 
of the tedious, irritating and harass- 
ing relations existing between these 
Russians, who had been educated to 
the snail-like processes of diplomatic 
interviews, and the Americans, with 
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their prompt,’ informal business 
methods, may be imagined. The 
patience of the latter had become 
exhausted, and they. wrote to Cap- 
tain Jahnson stating that they were 
being held prisoners on an Ameri- 
can vessel, and demanded that he 
land them on American soil. 

The captain presented the request 
to Bagdonovich, and when he re- 
fused to pay any attention to it, the 
captain told him that there would 
be trouble on the ship if he did not 
land them, for Roberts had said that 
he would kill Bagdonovich in 
twenty-foir hours if he refused. 

Bagdonovich laughed, saying that 
was what he wanted. Any man 
who made trouble on his ship would 
immediately be placed in irons and 
landed in Siberia for trial; that the 
Cossacks had been furnished him 
by the Governor of East Siberia, 
and the men-of-warsmen by the mas- 
ter of marines of the imperial Gov- 
ernment to carry out Col. von Lari- 
osky’s expedition in Siberia, and he 
intended to see that it was done. 

The captain said that he would 
not permit the arrest of any man on 
board of his ship. Bagdonovich re- 
plied that he was commander of that 
expedition, and if the captain did 
not carry out his orders, he would 
put on the uniform of a Russian offi- 
cer and show his power; that his 
instructions were official, and he ex- 
pected the captain to obey an im- 
perial servant on the Emperor’s do- 
main. 

Irritated at the usurpation of his 
rights by Bagdonovich, the captain 
answered that he did not care about 
his uniform, and he would not obey 
him as an imperial officer of Russia, 
but as Bagdonovich, agent of the 
“East Siberian Syndicate.” 

“You will not?” answered Bag- 
donovich. “What is going to stop 
me from putting irons on you, right 
here, and bringing charges against 
you for conspiring against this ex- 
pedition, and have you tried in Si- 
beria?” 
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Realizing that- discretion was the 
better part of valor, the captain an- 
swered that he had been sent to sea 
with orders to obey Bagdonovich-as 
agenc of the “East Siberian Syn- 
dicate,” according to their charter, 
and he intended to obey orders. Fur- 
thermore, he asked -for an: official 
statement as to the status of the 
Cossacks and men-of-warsmen on 
board, without which he did not 
know whether they had been. ship- 
ped as soldiers or sailors. 

Bagdonovich promptly classified 
them as soldiers, adding an official 
statement to the effect that the Sa- 
moa was not chartered to the “East 
Siberian Syndicate of London,” but 
to Colonel von Lariosky, for a Rus- 
sian expedition. The document end- 
ed with a command to the captain 
to return that evening to Providence 
Bay. 

It was an open secret, that the Ya- 
kut, returned from Vladivostok, 
was then in Providence Bay. 

The time had now come when the 
few brave English and Americans 
on board of the Samoa had to make 
a stand for liberty and life. 

While the Russians were dining 
that evening, captain Jahnson secret- 
ly entered Captain Lamarshaski’s 
stateroom, where a new compass had 
been placed, in San Francisco, fac- 
ing astern, -and from where the Rus- 
sian superintended the sailing of the 
Samoa with as much interest as the 
American Captain. . Captain Jahn- 
son placed a magnet in such a posi- 
tion as to hold the needle of the com- 
pass in the direction that the Rus- 
sians expected the ship to go, and 
at eight o’clock the Samoa hove an- 
chor and started leisurely toward 
Providence Bay. After steaming 
along for about half an hour, a dense 
fog shot in—in-the language of my 
narrator—“as thick as mush; and at 
the very moment that we needed 
it.” 

Captain Lamarshaski visited the 
captain of the Samoa, on the bridge, 
and fully agreed with him that they 
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would have to keep well out, to. sea 
to avoid disaster during the night. 
Then he went to his private state- 
room, and __asS« the. Russians’ lights 
went out;*Ritard*-and Landfield, 
who were good rifle shots, took their 


- positions onthe bridge with the cap- 


tain. Dolen”™ and . Scranton were 
placed aft, covering the ship, and in 
such a position that the Russians 
who were: aft-could not communi- 
cate withthe soldiers, who were 
forward, and who would not make 
any. demonstration . without. orders 
from © their superiors: _ Landfield 


. was also instructed to warn all Rus- 
sians, except the higher officials that 


no mani. could pass fore or aft on'the 


» vessel.“ 


Picard, White and Major Stern 
patroled.the forward part, of the ship 
where hatches had been securely 
battened down over the sleeping 
Cossacks, men-of-warsmen and Rus- 
sian laborers. The steward, a loyal 
American, who had seen to it that 
the supply of vodki was larger than 
usual that night, kept guard at a 
port hole covering the entrance to 
the lower part of the ship. The en- 
gineer was provided with a. steam 
hose and instructed not to admit any 
one to the engine room under pain 
of death. 

Then it was that Mr. Roberts 
made the amusing play-of the excit- 
ing hour, by pointing a revolver at 
the loyal captain and ordering him, 
as he valued.his life, to take his ship 
to Nome. 

“I am ‘responsible for this, not 
you, captain,” he said. 

The Samoa was already pointed 
for Nome, going at full speed, which 
was not reduced all night, while the 
anxious watchers held their posts. 
- At seven in the morning the 
weather was clear, and the Samoa 
was gliding rapidly through the 
high-seas, when Makaroff went on 
the bridge and asked the captain 
what time he would get there. “At 
five o’clock to-night,” was the la- 
conic reply. “Not till five to-night?” 
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asked Makaroff in surprise; ““where 
are'you going?” “To Nome,” snap- 
ped the captain. “To Nome? The 
Samoa going’to Nome?” “Yes, sir,’’ 
gruffly answered the captain. 

Makaroff hurriedly left the bridge 
and-in a few moments McPherson 
approached and told the captain that 
Bagdonovich wanted to see him. 
The captain replied that if Bagdono- 
vich wanted to see him he would 
have, to come on the bridge, as he 
(the captain) had duties that re- 
quired his constant attention there. 
McPherson’ said that the interview 
was of a private nature, but the cap- 
tain shook his head and said that 
he could not have a private interview 
with Bagdonovich or any other per- 
son on the ship at that time. 

The sturdy captain knew if he en- 
tered Bagdonovich’s stateroom, he 
would not come out of there again 
until that treachercus Russian chose 
to let him. 

In a short time McPherson re 
turned with a sealed letter. The 


captain told him to take it back, as 
he did not have time for private cor- 


respondence. Then excitement ran 
high. Some one whispered that the 
Russians were getting their guns 
ready, and Ricard and White went 
on to the bridge and asked the cap- 
tain to appoint a delegation to wait 
on Bagdonovich and tell him that 
he (the captain) was on his way to 
Nome for instructions, that he was 
not an international lawyer, and did 
not have the power to: deal with 
Russian officials, and also to notify 


him that none of the Russians were | 


to come on deck with arms, as the 
ship was on the high seas, and any 
man who did not obey the captain 
would. be guilty of mutiny and pan- 
ished accordingly. 

White and Ricard were appointed 
to wait upon Bagdonovich, who 
scornfully told them that they had 
played him “a dirty, Yankee trick,” 
but he would consider himsélf and 
his peovle’ as prisoners of ‘the cap- 
tain. He agreed to'disarm all of his 
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men, excepting ‘the Cossacks and 
men-of-warsmen, whom he :said ‘it 
was not in his power to disarm. lf 
the captain wished -to take the re+ 
sponsibility of such an act he could 
do so, but the gentlemen answered, 
in behalf of the captain, that they 
would not be disarmed, unless by 
American officials, but that the cap- 
tain’s orders that no rifles or shot- 
guns would be allowed on deck must 
be obeyed. 

At five o’clock p. m., August 18th, 
the Samoa dropped anchor off of 
Nome, flying the police pennant, but 
there being no revenue cutter there, 
the signal was not answered. The 
captain ordered the mate to lower 
a life-boat to take a message on 
shore to the marshal, as Nome was 
under military law. It chanced that 
the boat which the mate ordered 
lowered had been bought for the 
“East Siberian Syndicate,” although 
it had passed inspection as the _— 
erty of the Samoa. Bagdonovich 
was jealously watching every move- 
ment, and when he saw the mate ap- 
proach that particular boat, he spoke 
to Makaroff, who ran _ forward, 
shouting to his men to come on deck 
and stop the mate from taking their 
boat. Thirty-armed Russians _re- 
sponded. Some grabbed the boat, 
while others attacked the ship’s 
crew. For a moment the situation 
looked serious, when the captain’s 
voice was -heard above the confu- 
sion calling to his mate. 

“T could shoot down every one of 
those men for what they are doing; 
but let them have their boat. Take 
another.” 

As the mate and crew quietly went 
about lowering another boat, the 
Russians’ dispersed. 

‘In’answe? to’ the captain’s letter, 
the marshall said that he could’ not 
go out to the Samoa until morning, 
and ‘instructed the captain to defend 
himself ‘arid his ship to the best of 
his ability.” 

Wher ‘the ‘captain set! "his ‘ship’s 
watch that night at nine 6’cloek, he 
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gave orders to notify him of the 
least move on the part of the Rus- 
sians. A half hour later the watch- 
man reported that the Russians 
were carrying rifles from the after 
part of the ship, forward, under their 
coats. 

The captain immediately sent for 
the English and Americans to come 
on deck. 

The engineer was instructed to re- 
move certain bolts of the machinery, 
thus disabling the ship in case the 
Russians should overcome the 
smaller force and attempt to put to 
sea. When the Russians saw the 
English and Americans stationed 
between their soldiers in the forward 
part of the ship, and themselves 
astern, there was no further com- 
motion of any kind. 

The next day the revenue cutter 
Patterson dropped anchor near the 
Samoa, but after investigation, the 
captain said he had no authority to 
act, as he was out on a surveying 
cruise, but he advised the captain 
of the Samoa to drop anchor nearer 
in shore, and go himself to the bar- 
racks and report to Major Wanars- 
dale, who was then in charge of the 
military post at Nome. 

In a few hours Major Wanarsdale 
was on the Samoa, and later sent a 
lieutenant, a sergeant, and six sol- 
diers to guard the ship until the ar- 
rival of the revenue cutter Manning, 
which was expected that night. 

George D. Roberts promptly re- 
ported to his namesake, Captain 
Roberts, of the Manning, who freely 
expressed his opinion of the remark- 
able tangle. He said that every Rus- 
sian on board should have been put 
in irons for stealing the American 
steamer Samoa, the captain, the 
crew and the passengers, but as 
Captain Jahnson and the English 
and Americans had in turn stolen 
the Samoa, Captain Lamarshaski, 
the Russian nobles, high officials of 
the Czar, the Cossacks, men-of- 
warsmen and sailors, while cruising 
in Russian waters, they had a nice 


little international question to solve, 
and if they could not adjust their 
differences amicably, Roberts’s 
great-grandchildren would be gray 
before it would be settled. Roberts 
replied that, after his experience of 
two months with Russian diplo- 
macy, he had no desire to prolong 
the agony. 

The captain of the Manning said 
that he had business at St. Michael 
that would occupy a few days; in 
the interim, he would leave the Sa- 
moa in charge of Major Wanarsdale, 
so the American soldiers continued 
to patrol the decks of the Samoa, 
while the Russian Cossacks and 
men-of-warsmen modestly remained 
below. 

When the Manning returned, Cap- 
tain Roberts took charge of the Sa- 
moa, relieving Major Wanarsdale. 
An investigation was at once insti- 
tuted, which resulted in the complete 
vindication of the English and 
Americans of the “East Siberian 
Syndicate.” The captain of the Sa- 
moa was ‘old that he could put all 
of the Russians on shore, and a 
revenue cutter would protect him, 
if it had to escort him to Seattle or 
San Francisco. 

Before the captain of the Samoa 
had time to put his intentions into 
execution, he was served with a no- 
tice from Colonel Evans, in behalf 
of Bagdonovich, who as a Russian 
official, demanded further investiga- 
tion, claiming unfairness. Colonel 
Evans explained that he was forced 
to show him the courtesy of a hear- 
ing, which unfortunately would de- 
lay any action on the part of the cap- 
tain of the Samoa. 

A new trial was in progress when 
Bagdonovich, to back his state- 
ments, produced a document which 
showed that the Samoa had been 
chartered to Colonel von- Lariosky 
for a Russian expedition, but the 
captain of the Samoa promptly pro- 
duced a certified copy of the original 
charter from Macondray & Sons to 
the “East Siberian Syndicate of 
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London,” and Bagdonovich was 
overcome. 

He then appealed to the military 
commander to be taken, with his 
company, back to the Yakut, which, 
he said, was awaiting him at St. 
Lawrence Bay. 

No vessel could be found which 
would undertake the contract until 
Kimball & Co. agreed to transport 
them for $15,000; but Bagdonovich 
declined to pay the price. 

After long interviews and unlim- 
ited promises, the captain of the 
Samoa agreed to take the Russians 
back to Siberia under the escort of 
Colonel Evans. 

The Samoa arrived at St. Law- 
rence Bay September Ist, and on 
the 2d, the Yakut dropped anchor 
near by. 

Bagdonovich immediately went on 
board and preferred charges against 
the captain of the Samoa, whereupon 
the captain of the Yakut served an 
order on the captain of the Samoa, 
commanding him to come on board 
of the Yakut and explain his refusal 
to obey Bagdonovich while he was 
in charge of the steamer Samoa. 

Captain Jahnson answered that 
be had explained his actions to the 
American authorities to their satis- 
faction, and.that he had been fully 
exonerated and vindicated. He 
therefore had no business with the 
captain of the Yakut. But after 
two or three days spent in repeated 
and insistent demands, Captain 
Jahnson finally went on board of the 
Yakut, where he was formerly met 
by: the commander and his officers, 
who escorted him to the lower cabin. 
He was questioned at length by Mc- 
Pherson, while two officers wrote 
McPherson’s translations. Then he 
was asked to sign the Russians’ 
written statement, which he refused 
to do, until it was translated. 

The following day a translation 
was sent for him to sign, but it was 
so grossly incorrect that he refused 
to sign it. It was.a severe arraign- 
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ment of the English and Americans, 
charging them with having threat- 
ened the lives of the Russians; with 
refusing to aid in the fulfillment of 
the object of the expedition ; trading 
whiskey to the natives; in short, 
every conceivable crime that would 
help to break the concession of the 
“East Siberian Syndicate.” 
Through the captain’s refusal to 
sign those misstatements and the 
time consumed in making the cor- 
rections, which were slowly and re- 
luctantly done, the entire week 
passed. Then the Russians began 
to loot the Samoa. They took all 
of the stores, mining machinery, ma- 
rine instruments, and everything 
else belonging to the “East Siberian 
Syndicate,” to the value of many 
thousands of dollars, including the 


_$35,000 which Bagdonovich had in 


his personal charge. 

What the Yakut could not take 
was put on shore at Emma Harbor, 
in Providence Bay, and consisted 
principally of mining machinery, 
which was left in a hastily construct- 
ed house, built from the lumber that 
the “East Siberian Syndicate” had 
purchased for mining purposes. 

With only food and coal enough 
to reach Nome—where, by the way, 
coal was selling for $50 per ton— 
the Samoa was at last permitted to 
sail from St. Lawrence Bay, while 
the Yakut, with the representatives 
of the Russian concession, left for 
Vladivostock. 

The English and American capi- 
talists, who paid for exploring the 
east Siberian coast, were so dis- 
gusted with their short experience 
with the Russians that they dropped 
the whole matter, and made no ef- 
fort to extend what promised to be 
an endless and unequal strife. 

The following year a new conces- 
sion was granted, and the East Si- 
berian coast is being mined with 
the machinery for which the enter- 
prising English and Americans 
paid. 
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EDITORIAL .NOTE.—The. narration of Washington B. Vanderlip, ‘‘the 
chief actor” in the descriptive work published by the Century Company,. and 
written by Homer B. Hulbert, corroborates the'story of the “Samoa’s” meet- 
ing’ with the “Progress,” in-charge of Mr. Vanderlip. Mr. Vanderlip has ex- 
ploded the idea of a wonderful. gold deposit im the Siberian country, and 
in a book that. has.great merit as a literary production, Mr. Hulbert has 
given a vivid idea of the country the “Samoa’s” expeditionary force was to 
explore, in the interests of the English and American capitalists. 

After failing to find géld in any of the many directions in which the 
Vanderlip expedition extended its most exhaustive search, the steamer “Pro- 
gressor” returned to Plover Bay in the hope of meeting the Samoa. One para- 
graph gives a side-light on the delightful character of the chief.actor in the 
“Samoa’s” adventures, Count Bagdonovich: 

“We looked into Plover Bay with the expectation of seeing the “Samoa” 
there; and not seeing her, we steamed out, and with the aid of the launch 
and the native boat crews, examined the southern part of the Tchuktche pe- 
ninsula. There were splendid deposits of steaming-coal, but the general geo- 
logic formation made it plain that there was no gold to be found. 

Once more we steamed into Plover Bay, but the “Samoa” had not yet 
arrived, and we determined to wait for her. Two days were spent in the 
pleasant occupation of hunting eider-duck and making a short trip into the 
interior. On the third day, we heard, through the fog, the sound of a siren 
whistle. Of course we answered, and an hour later the “Samoa” came 
nosing through the fog and picking her way through the light drift-ice. As 
soon as her anchor was down, I went aboard. As I went, up the gangway, 
I saw half a dozen Russians and as many Americans standing in a group on 
the deck. I walked up to them, but before I had time to introduce myself, 
Count Bagdonovich said: 

“Captain, I am glad to see you. You have some coal for us, I believe?” 

“No, I have not any for you,” I said, smiling. 

“Oh, you are a steam-whaler,” and his face fell. 

“No, not a whaler,” I said. 

“Well, then, what are you here for?” he asked curiously. 

“IT am on the same errand as you.” 

As soon as he comprehended, he was terribly angry, and apparently wished 
me at the bottom of the sea. He turned on his heel and walked away, with- 
out doing me the courtesy of asking me into his cabin, although it was rain- 
ing. But one of the Americans stepped forward, and I was taken to their 
quarters, where explanations followed. I told them the situation, how that 
we had carefully prospected all along the coast, but had found no gold. I 
felt I was doing them a favor to let them know that there was’ no use in 
spending time and money in a search for gold along the Siberian coast of 
Bering Sea. Whether or not they believed me, I cannot tell, but the next 
morning we weighed anchor and left them there waiting for the arrival of 
the Yakut. 

The search for a Siberian Klondike was over. 


(In Search of a Siberian Klondike—Vanderlip Hulbert—Century Co.) 
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Humboldt Times. Its Semi-Centennial Anniversary 





BY DAVID E. GORDON 











Judge Justus Edwin Wyman 


OSSIBLE that the Times is 

about to make a jubilee occa- 

sion of its semi-centennial 
achievement? That fifty years have 
flown since its appearance on a wild 
and almost unmapped scene close 
to the western land-verge? It is 
even so. Half a hundred years ago 
carries one back to an era in Hum- 
boldt history when the pale-face 
population was meagre and homes 
were far- remote. Then factories, 
churches and orchards were not 
found in: the redwood’s realm, An- 
chors had been seldom dropped in 
the beautiful bay bearing the his- 
toric name of the perhaps discoverer 





of a refuge for the mariner, which 
to-day faces a city of 10,000 souls. 

Pondering a moment, I am car- 
ried back to the fateful days of sav- 
age treachery and atrocity, when 
the smoke from the smouldering 
ruins of pioneer Albee’s home- 
place climbed lazily upward 
through the towering Mad River 
tedwoods. To the time when from 
ambush the stealthy foe laid low 
in close succession three brothers 
of the Cooper family in near prox- 
imity to the now pastoral and pretty 
town of Hydesville. To the time 


|. when Mrs. Captain Daby, with her 


two little daughters in advance, 
hurried along the brush-hindering 
Mad River trail, bearing her infant 
son on an arm pierced by a_ bullet 
sped from an Indian rifle. To. the 
time when McDiarmid and his com- 
panion were ruthlessly _ butchered 
by stealthy fiends while pursuing 
their avocations hard by the bank 
of Eel River. To the time when 
pioneer Jacoby’s rock-walled place 
of business in Uniontown was trans- 
formed into a block-house for. succor 
and protection of the defenseless 
wives and children of . the settlers. 
These tragic rehearsals might be 
continued to the extent of columns, 
though the reader of to-day (with 
occasional exceptions) would be 
none the wiser. And all these mem- 
ories of half a century ago were 
located within a’ few -hours’ haste- 
riding of the home of the Humboldt 
Times. The year 1854 is easily re- 
called by the writer, for it marked 
the time of his emancipation from a 
five years’ apprenticeship in a print- 
ing office in the ‘town of: Goshen, 
County of Orange, State of New 
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York, and found him “slinging type” 
in the fourth story of the “York and 
Erie” building, foot of Duane street, 
in the Empire City. 

Perusing a recent issue-of Pacific 
Coast Wood and Iron, I find in an 
article relating to the “Lumber Mills 
of Humboldt County,” an easily 
recognized (by many people | still 
living) reproduction of “Eureka in 
1854.” It is positive proof that the 
town was no mere myth midway in 
the last century, and the Humboldt 
Times is as old as this picture. Lit- 
tle wonder that those who have the 
welfare of the people most at heart 
are jubilant, and propose to do some- 
thing out of the ordinary on the 
semi-centennial recurrence of its 
birthday. I wonder how many of 
those who scanned the first issue 
of the Times will peruse the one 
which vouches for a half century 
of existence? But I started to tell 
of the Times, who has guarded its 
career through all the years, and to 
afford positive assurance that it still 
lives. 

Some writer in the past has told 
that “the first number of the Hum- 
boldt Times was issued at the south- 
east corner of Second and E streets 
(Eureka), afterward built upon and 
occupied by Thomas Walsh as a 
place of business and _ residence.” 
To have been nearer correct, that 
writer (or the compositor) had bet- 
ter made it read First and E streets. 
Why he was not correct with even 
that change will be made evident 
later. 

The exact date of issue of the first 
number of the Humboldt Times was 
Saturday, September 2, 1854, and 
the office was in the Ricks Building 
(old “Hongkong”), southeast cor- 
ner of Second and F streets, Eureka. 
Edwin D. Coleman was publisher 
and editor. This is vouched for by 
the official printed announcement. 

The establishment of the first 


Humboldt newspaper was attended 
with considerable pecuniary loss and 
vexatious delay. This is made evi- 
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dent in what follows: The first 
newspaper outfit for the Humboldt 
Times was shipped from San Fran- 
cisco in May, 1854, Mr. Coleman, 
the founder, accompanying it on 
the first trip of the steamer Arispa 
to Humboldt Bay. The steamer 
struck on Fish Rock reef, on the 
Mendocino coast, at midnight, and 
the vessel and cargo became a total 
loss. The large list of passengers 
and the crew reached the shore on 
a hastily constructed raft, buoyed 
by empty liquor barrels, in tow of 
a ship’s boat. The party traveled 
to Fort Ross, some 30 miles, the 
nearest point at which succor could 
be obtained. No provisions had been 
saved from the wreck. Many times 
did the writer hear the story of the 
Arispa wreck rehearsed by Major 
Frank S. Duff and Dr. M. Spencer, 
pioneers of Humboldt county, who 
were passengers on the _ ill-fated 
steamer. The former had an $8,000 
stock of mercharidise on board, and 
the latter was a member of the 
Uniontown (now “Arcata) mercan- 
tile firm of Spencer, Manheim & 
Stern. As ‘a well authenticated in- 
cident of the wreck, another writer 
has told that Major Duff’s stock 
of merchandise included a large in- 
voice of the choicest liquors which 
constituted the steamer’s deck load. 
What happened is told in this ex- 
tract: 

“The boats could not carry one- 
half the souls on board, and it was at 
once decided that a raft must be 
constructed at all hazards. Seas 
were running high and the steamer 
was settling rapidly. It didn’t take 
long to start the bungs in the big 
packages of liquor, and Major Duff 
says he never before saw so many 
woe-begone visages at one time as 
there were on the deck of the Arispa 
when the sparkling liquor gurgled 
from the bungholes and passed out 
through the scuppers into the sea. 
Every soul wanted to save enough 
to assist in drying his clothes when 
the shore was reached, but the 
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quick-following breakers warned 
them that both hands - would _ be 
brought into service in passing the 
surf line. So suddenly did the 
steamer disappear that Captain 
Pierce and Major Duff, the last to 
leave the vessel, were compelled to 
jump and swim for their lives to 
avoid being engulfed when the ves- 
sel disappeared from view.” 
Vestiges of the original Humboldt 
Times plant may still be resting on 
the cragged slopes of Fish Rock 
reef. Mr. Coleman returned to San 
Francisco as soon as possible, and 
after vexatious delay succeeded in 
securing a second outfit, which was 
landed safely in Eureka late in Au- 
gust, 50 years ago. The initial num- 
ber of the Times was sent greeting 
from the location, and on the date 
above stated. Of its advent, pioneer 
R. W. Brett (long since at rest) 
said to the writer many years be- 
fore his death: “That was the proud- 
est day Eureka had ever known.” 
Luckily for the present chroni- 
cler, Hon. Walter Van Dyke, a 
present Justice of the Supreme 
Court, who became an owner and 
editor of the Times in the second 
year of its existence, has proved to 
be a friend indeed in a vexatious 
emergency. He is the possessor of 
a bound volume of the Times in its 
initial year, and of other volumes 
by which its early history can be 
correctly traced almost through the 
first decade of its service. The tes- 
timony of these living witnesses sets 
at naught much of the guess work 
history and unreliable printed data 
that has been volunteered during 
very recent years. This affords an 
opportunity for saying that what is 
above presented is absolutely cor- 
rect. Pertinent to this reference, 
and as suggestive that a golden 
wedding solemnization will be in or- 
der in the near-coming future, I 
copy this tell-tale: announcement 
from a September issue of the first 
volume of the Times: 
“Married—At Union, Thursday, 
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September 21, 1854, at the residence 
of L. C. Beckwith, brother-in-law 
of the bride, by Hon. J. E. Wyman, 
Walter Van Dyke, Esq., and Miss 
Rowena. Cooper, all of Union.” 

Mr. Coleman’s tarry with his 
fledgling was a comparatively brief 
one—little more than a year. With 
the issue of December 16, 1854, after 
running 17 weeks, he removed the 
paper to Uniontown, and within a 
year it became evident that by sec- 
tional intermeddling and unjustifi- 
able business methods, he had alien- 
ated the friendship and influence of 
a class of citizens whose good will 
was worth fostering. This was dis- 
covered in time, and after his de- 
parture from Humboldt it became 
generally known that prior to his 
disposal of the Times he had deter- 
mined to suspend the publication of 
the paper and remove the plant to 
another location. This proposition 
was adjudged by the business men 
and leading citizens of Union, Eu- 
reka and Eel River Valley to be a 
paralyzing one for the county’s in- 
terests, and it was determined to 
handicap the publisher’s intentions 
if possible. The proposition was 
earnestly discussed and met with 
ready and willing support, which re- 
sulted in staying the accomplish- 
ment of Mr. Coleman’s intention. 
It proved to be a wise and well- 
timed action. 

December 29, 1855 (Vol. 2, No. 18) 
Coleman sold the paper to Walter 
Van Dyke and Austin Wiley, Van 
Dyke assuming the duties of editor. 
The latter was a young attorney, 
with a steadily-increasing hold on 
public favor. Wiley, one of the 
early owners of the S. F. Call, 
long years afterwards founder of 
the Arcata Union, and now post- 
master at that thrifty pioneer town, 
was a skilled practical printer. The 
publication office was on the north 
side of the plaza. It was there that 
in an altercation between two at- 
taches, pioneer Henry Rohner, af- 
ter whom the town of Rohnerville 
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was named, received a _ gunshot 
wound that came near ending his 
life. In his salutatory, editor Van 
Dyke marked out-a line of conduct 
for the: paper, and gave the citizens 
of Humboldt fair warning that it 
would be adhered to. His career 
in the editorial position was a most 
gratifying and successful one, and 
patronage grew to such-an extent 
as to warrant marked enlargement 
of the paper. 

On January 23, 1858 (Vol. 4, No. 
22) Van Dyke disposed of his inter- 
est to Wiley, and at the close of the 
fourth volume ( August 21, 1858), 
the Times was moved back to Eu- 
reka, an office being built at the 
southwest corner of Second and F 
streets (now occupied by the Palm- 
tag building), from which it was 
issued many years, and practically 
until the completion of a new brick 
office erected in 1879 by Judge J. E. 
Wyman (then proprietor) at the 
southeast corner of Fourth and F 
streets, where it was published un- 
til the purchase of the Times-Tele- 
phone by Col. Whipple in 1886. 

Walter Van Dyke and L. M. 
Burson (also an attorney) succeed- 
ed Wiley as editors and proprietors 
of the Times, June 9, 1860 (Vol. 6, 
No. 42), and on July 14, 1860, Bur- 
son sold his interest and Van Dyke 
and Col. S. G. Whipple became pub- 
lishers and editors, absorbing the 
short-lived Northern Californian, 
founded by Col. Whipple. 

On March 30, 1861, Van Dyke dis- 
posed of his interest to Whipple, 
and retired from the paper. August 
16, 1862, Whipple sold the paper to 
Austin Wiley and Walter Bohall, 
a brother-in-law of Wiley, who, as 
far as Judge Van Dyke’s printed 
data show, continued. the publi- 
cation until the close of Vol. g— 
August 15, 1863. 

The date on which the Times 
passed into the hands of Judge J. E. 
Wyman has not been definitely as- 
certained, but it is believed to have 
been late in 1863, or early in 1864. 
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Wyman, a native of New York, 
was an early pioneer of the county, 
a young attorney of marked ability, 
and had been county judge severai 
successive terms. At his succession 
the Times was on a well-established 
business. footing, and boasted a lib- 
eral support.’ While eminently fit- 
ted for the editorial position, it may 
have been that the official one drew 
too heavily on his time and ener- 
gies to permit giving the paper the 
attention it deserved as a pioneer 
in the field. Socially he was of 
companionable turn, and it was re- 
gretful that just at a time when 
the future seemed brightest his life 
work was brought to an untimely 
close. This occurred in the latter 
part of 1880. The Daily Times, 
now in its twentieth year, was 
started by J. E. Wyman & Son (W. 
H. Wyman) in September, 1874, 
just 20 years after the founding of 
the weekly. 

It was not until late July, 1869, 
that the writer stepped from the 
gang-plank of the steamer Pelican, 
to a Eureka wharf, though he had 
crossed Humboldt Bar on the 
steamer Columbia one bright June 
morning in 1855, a landing being 
made at the Bucksport wharf, op- 
posite old Fort Humboldt, where a 
company of U. S. soldiers was set 
ashore, the steamer immediately re- 
suming her trip Oregonward. On 
the occasion first referred to, the 
landing was with a view of remain- 
ing temporarily. It was the year 
in which Judge J. E. Wyman, then 
publisher and editor of the Times, 
had been named by the Republi- 
cans to oppose Hon. J, P. Haynes 
for the position of district judge, 
the district being composed of the 
counties of Humboldt, Klamath and 
Del Norte. Judge Wyman desired 
to make a vigorous campaign in the 
three counties, and the writer was 
there to lcok after the welfare of 
the Times until it was past. It did 
not take long to become better. ac- 
quainted with the seaside journal 
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he-had perused regularly in the 
mountains of Trinity thirteen con- 
secutive years. Here I may be par- 
doned for telling of the Times as I 
found it 35 years. ago, when Eureka 
was a mere hamlet as compared 
with the wide- spreading metropolis 
of to-day. 

The Times was then lecated in an 
unpretending domicile at the south- 
west corner of Second and F streets, 
and the inside showing denoted 
thrift and prosperity. The Demo- 
cratic opponent, the Standard, con- 
ducted by Mr. Chadd, was housed in 
the Ryan building on First street. 
When I entered the Times office 
with a former Trinity friend, I was 
made acquainted with genial Walter 
Bohall, in charge of the mechanical 
department. As a reminder to those 
gentlemen of our first meeting, and 
that both had, that long ago, es- 
sayed to explore the mysteries of 
the “art preservative,” I here assert 
that it was within the walls of the 
Times office that I made the ac- 
quaintance of John J. De Haven, 
present U. S. District Judge, and 
Hon, George A. Knight, who has 
since climbed to fame as an attorney 
and politician. I had been for years 
domiciled in a mountain office, 
where summer’s heat and winter’s 
cold were the chief exigencies to 
combat. Here dust seemed to be 
the aggressor, for the long rows of 
unused column-wide type on _ the 
office battery were artistically fres- 
coed with Second and F street dust 
—in fact, so thoroughly circumvert- 
ed by the wily invader that they 
seemed frozen to the resting place. 

I suggested that the idle type would 
be needed, and that the “thawing” 
process had best be instituted. When 
I talked of what was to be done, 
finally referring to the limited 
amount of local news, foreman Bo- 
hall, always reserved, always truth- 
ful, frankly replied: “To ‘tell the 
truth, local matters do not receive 
much attention; in fact, this is a 
poor place for local news.’ And it 
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is still a distinct memory that ihe 
editorial scissors had drawn liber- 
ally on San Francisco papers for 
second page matter. Who could 
wonder, with the exasperating mail 
facilities then afforded and a twice- 
a-month steamer? Sailing vessels 
were really the most reliable means 
of communication. 

I thought of the great county 
alongside which I had lived so many 
years, and inwardly concluded that 
there might be an opportunity to 
manufacture some local news to or- 
der. Here I am reminded of an- 
Other incident in that connection. 
Having made the acquaintance of 
pioneer J. K. Dollison (still a resi- 
dent of Eureka), then Justice of the 
Peace, I asked if it was possible for 
him to furnish me with anything in 
the way of local news. He seemed 
surprised and said the query was 
a new one in his experience. But it 
was not made in vain. Memory 
and the Times file concur in the tell- 
ing that the “new man” had little 
trouble in gathering two to three 
columns of local matter for future 
issues. Here is as good a place as 
any to remark that Judge Wyman 
was defeated by a very decided ma- 
jority. Many voters did not at that 
time deem themselves bound to 
recognize party in a judicial elec- 
tion; Judge Haynes was an early 
pioneer of Klamath and Humboldt 
—well known and very popular, and 
Klamath and Del Norte counties 
never failed to roll up telling Demo- 
cratic majorities. 

The career of Judge Wyman as 
head of the Times was longer than 
that of any of his predecessors, and 
a very successful one. After his 
death the publication of the paper 
was continued by his widow, under 
the management of W. H. Wyman, 
the eldest son, until the purchase of 
a two-thirds interest by Austin 
Wiley and William H. Heney, and 
the merger of it with the Evening 
Telephone, the name being changed 
to the Times-Telephone with 
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Wiley, Wyman and Heney as pub- 
lishers. During the greater portion 
of this time William G. Bonner, 
still a resident of Eureka, filled the 
editorial chair, for which position 
he was fittingly adapted, being a 
practical newspaperman. 

Judge Wyman’s death occurred 
at his home in Eureka, November 
5, 1880, at the age of 57 years. At 
the date of death he had filled the 
position of county judge 16 years. 
He was one of the founders of An- 
niversary Lodge, I. O. O. F., Ar- 
cata, and was a charter member of 
Fortuna Lodge of the same Order, 
in Eureka. He was also a member 
of the Masonic Order. W. H. Wy- 
man, the eldest son, died in San 
Francisco on July 30, 1896, the 
widow and mother following at the 
home of her neice, Mrs. John F. Be- 
vin, San Mateo, June 30, 1898. The 
only surviving members of the fam- 
ily are an only daughter, now the 
wife of Hon. George A. Knight, and 
Herbert Cullberg Wyman, with the 
Sunset Telephone Co., 349 Bush 
street, both residing in San Fran- 
cisco. B. Henry Wyman, well re- 
membered as a pioneer business 
man of Arcata, and as purser on 
coasting steamers, survived Judge 
Wyman, his brother, but has rested 
in Mountain View cemetery, Oak- 
land, many years. For an excellent 
reproduction of Judge Wyman’s 
face, as well as for other useful data 
in this connection, I am indebted 
to Mrs. Isaac Cullberg, of 628 
Mariposa street, Oakland, a sister 
of the long since departed jurist and 
editor. 

C. G. Milnes, who has kept watch 
and ward over the welfare of Hum- 
boldt’s pioneer journal during the 
past six years, has easily maintained 
it in the leading position which it 
deservedly occupies. Apt in his 
conception of the true calling and 
requirements of a reputable public 
journal, he has labored to advance 
the influence of the paper, and in 
so doing advance the welfare of the 
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county. Under his’ management, 
the Times has been an alert and 
earnest exponent of Republican 
principles and of their maintenance 
—an old familiar dogma in the iso- 
lated county which is so rapidly 
taking on new life, with a certainty 
of achieving unexampled prosperity 
and greatness. Manager Milnes 
has announced his intention to issue 
a Jubilee Edition on the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the initial bow of the 
Times, and ,with the facilities at 
hand, and the abundant data that 
offers, the public will anticipate 
what is promised—an edition that 
will eclipse any effort ever sent to 
the world in Northern California. 
Mr. Milnes was a former resident of 
San Francisco, a graduate of the 
Daily Chronicle editorial rooms, and 
is a son of Rev. Charles G. Milnes, 
pastor of the Higgins M. E. Church, 
Fruitvale. 

A promised portrait of Manager 
Milnes, to accompany this article, 
has not been received. 


40 YEARS OF PURELY CALI- 
FORNIA CAREER. 


Turning for the time from “sere 
and yellow leaf” journalism, to 
a record which is purely Califor- 
nian from the “devil’s department” 
through all the advances. of 
a four years’ apprenticeship, as many 
more in the roles of foreman, busi- 
ness manager, half owner and sole 
proprietor, then as founder in a new 
field, with eight years of arduous 
service; back into the realm of ad- 
vanced civilization again and _ en- 
rolled consecutively as business 
manager, assistant editor and city 
editor for eight years more—all in 
California—and the wearer of the 
record only a few years past the 
half century mark in life, is an anal- 
ogy with only occasional counter- 
parts in this or any other State. 
Sam Brannan, of pioneer fame, used 
to boast 50 or more years ago, that 
after becoming a fair type-setter he 
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worked and paid his way from his 
boyhood home in Maine to Nauvoo, 


Illinois, by working from town to 
town. In more recent years, Has- 
lett, the “tramp” printer, told the 
stereotyped story of having set type 
in every State and territory in the 
Union. But Craig’s record as a 
master mechanic in the art, and the 
facility with which he turned to the 
pen, almost from January 1, 1862, 
to January 1, 1903, has been won 
in the State of his father’s adoption. 

Christian Wolff Craig (better 
known to the fraternity during the 
last 30 years as “Wolff” Craig), be- 
gan newspaper work as carrier and 
distributor of war extras in the 
Trinity Journal office at Weaver- 
ville, the same year the “Southern 
Confederacy” imagined it had com- 
menced business in earnest. A na- 
tive of Pennsylvania, he came to 
this State with his parents at 
about ten years of age. On the first 
day of January, 1862, having just 
passed his 13th birthday, he entered 
the Journal office as an apprentice 
for four years. In due time came ad- 
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vanced service, for which the bio- 
grapher can attest he was admirably 
qualified. As a result of change in 
the ownership of the Journal, he be- 
came business manager of the paper 
about the close of 1870, and in 1873 
was one-half owner. In 1877 he as- 
sumed the role of proprietorship and 
thus remained until January 1, 1887, 
when he sold the paper to Blake & 
Given. . 

Going from Weaverville to Inde- 
pendence, he founded the Inyo In- 
dex in July, 1887, conducting it un- 
til the close of the eighth year and 
volume, and selling it in July, 1895. 
It was a disastrous venture, seem- 
ingly forestalling the demand for a 
newspaper in that isolated region. 
I have been assured by one who was 
familiar with the facts that after 
doing his own work during the first 
four years of his stay in Independ- 
ence, he sank $6,000 in an effort to 
make the Index a fixture in the 
town. The party to whom he sold 
removed the paper to Bishop, in the 
same county, where it survived but 
a few months. Craig was Register 
of the Land Office at Independence 
from 1890 to 1894, but the position 
meant more in name than in emolu- 
ment. I can imagine that when the 
founder turned his face from the 
Inyo prison-house in the direction 
of sunny San Bernardino, whatever 
tears he might have been prepared 
to shed were reserved for a more fit- 
ting occasion. 

He went from Independence to 
San Bernardino to be nearer his 
ageing parents, who _ had located 
there after long years of residence 
in Weaverville. Then he endeavor- 
ed to negotiate for the Times-Index, 
but its financial standing was not 
inviting. An effort was made to se- 
cure the Sun, which was languish- 
ing under Democratic management, 
but a reasonable price could not be 
agreed upon. In early October, 
1895, he joined hands with his vet- 
eran namesake, Scipio Craig, and as- 
sumed business management of the 
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Redlands Citrograph, which _ posi- 
tion he continued to fill until Sep- 
tember 1, 1901. He was associate 
editor of Redlands Facts (evening) 
from about December, 1901, till Sep- 
tember 1, 1902. Then he cast his 
fortune with the Redlands Daily 
Review (morning) filling the posi- 
tion of city editor from September 
till January 1, 1903. Although in- 
fatuated with newspaper work, I 
think it “soured on him,” as a result 
of this last service, for the record 
tells that it lasted from I to 2 p. m. 
until 4 to 7 a. m., at a salary of $3 
per day, while hod-carriers were re- 
ceiving $3.50 for eight hours’ work. 
After being in the business 41 years, 
all the time in California, he con- 
cluded that if he could not do as 
well in 16 hours as the hod-carriers 
did in eight, it might be as well to 
adopt the latter occupation. While 
attached to newspaper work, like 
thousands of others he has concluded 
that the service and the compensa- 
tion are too nearly at antipodes. 
It cames to my knowledge that 
after throwing up the position cf 
business manager of the Citrograph 
he set type in the office three days, 
when it was short a hand, receiving 
$2.60 per day, and that this was the 
only type-setting or mechanical 
printing work he had ever done for 
wages since his apprenticeship on 
the Trinity Journal. I can vouch 
that at one time he was reckoned a 
“swift” on composition, and that he 
holds a Trinity Journal record— 
old .wide measure—of 17,000 
“ems,” solid brevier, in 10 hours. 
And _ on one occasion he printed the 
edition of 27 quires of that paper on 
a No. 3 Washington hand press in 
2 hours and 10 minutes. Although 
not engaged in the business, and 
may never be again, I learned a few 
months ago that he was. charter 
President of the Redlands Typo- 
graphical Union, and carried a card 
in date. I imagine this was done 
in the busi- 


to “encourage the boys” 
ness he loved. 
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tains of Inyo. 
‘from him, months ago, he was at 


Craig ranks. among the’ cofripetent 
and up-to-date newspaper ‘men of 
the State—a_printer-editor of more 
‘than average ability—energy. and 


‘force of character to thatch. Diiring 


the ten years he wielded the*déstin- 
ies of the Trinity Journal, no tioun- 
tain conterhporary excelled’ it in 
sprightliness or effort to be in the 
front rank of wide-awake journal- 
ism. His heart was in the work, but 
I imagine it failed him during the 
eight years’ experience in the’ moun- 
When I last heard 


Bishop, in that county, in the inter- 
est of parties who were discussing 
thé possible necessity for a railroad 
from Mojave to Bishop... Now I 
learn from the record that he has 
just. achieved the position of Secre- 
tary of the Southern California 
State Hospital for Insane at Pattow, 
San Bernardino County. The tran- 
sition is an entirely new one to 
Craig, but it is one with the duties 
of which I am certain he will prove 
himself easily equivalent. The fam- 
ily home and household gods (wife 
and son) are at Redlands, while a 
married daughter, Mrs. Frank E. 
Densmore, keeps watch and ward 
over three little grandchildren in 
the nearby city of Riverside. 

’ An incident during the term of 
Craig’s apprenticeship is still on my 
memory. It occurred about mid- 
‘day of the date the telegraph told 
of the assassination of President 
Lincoln. I was passing down Main 
street in Weaverville, when Hora- 
tio Chandler, telegraph operator, 
beckoned to me to cross, I did so, 
and entering the office, I realized 
from the almost livid foretokening 
of his face that Chandler had some- 
thing of more than ordinary portent 
to communicate. Taking the slip 
of paper he passed listlessly across 
the desk, I read: “Marysville, April 
15.—President Lincoln and Secre- 
tary Seward were assassinated iast 
night. Details when stage arrives. 
—Craddock.” Without a word fur- 
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ther than ‘‘Notify me when Crad- 
dock is ready,” I hurried to the Jour- 
nal officé. The youthful apprentice 
was at his case, and I laid the tate- 
ful telegram before him. It was 
scanned in a moment. Then he 
turned his face to mine, big tears 
streaming down his cheeks. * Finally 
his voice came, and if my memory 
is not faulty, “Wolff” was then and 
there guilty of at least one of the 
Ten Commandments. Between us 
an “extra” was soon formulated, not 
an unnecessary word being spoken 
in the meantime. A few hours later 
the announcement of the assassin’s 
terrible deed was being read in every 
prominent mining camp within 20 
miles of Trinity’s county seat. Vol- 
unteer haste-riders seized and were 
away with the hurriedly prepared 
extras fast as they came from the 
press. Weaverville had never known 
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such a day of gloom—never will 
again. 

Rehearsal of this incident brings 
to mind the remark of my venerable 
friend, Dr. Benjamin Shurtleff, ‘one 
of the earliest pioneers of Shasta, 
who now fills an important position 
at the Napa State Hospital. It was 
contained in a letter received many 
months ago, wherein the assassina- 
tion of President Lincoln was revert- 
ed to. This was the pioneer’s utter- 
ance, and its truth will be acknowl- 
edged by all who read the wire’s 
tragic story more than 40 years ago: 

“So startling and impressive was 
the news that even after the lapse of 
nearly 40 years, one can scarcely 
meet a person living at that time 
who cannot tell you his exact ioca- 
tion and what he was doing when 
he first heard of President Linco!n’s 
assassination.” 





THE LAST THUNDER SONG 





BY JOHN G. NEIHARDT 


T is an ancient custom to paint 

tragedy in blood tints. This is 

because men were once merely 
animals, and have not as yet been 
able to live down their ancestry. 

The stroke of a dagger is a caress 
beside the throb of hopeless days. 
Life aches! The living will tell you 
that; but the dead seem to be satis- 
fied. 

There is no greater tragedy than 

the fall of a dream. Napoleon 
dreamed; so did a savage. It is the 
same. 
‘I know of the scene of a great 
tragedy. Very few have recognized 
it as such; there was so little noise 
along with it. It happened at the 
Omaha ‘Indian agency, which is sit- 
uated on the Missouri River, some 
seventy miles above the city of 
Qmaha. 


The summer of 1900 debilitated © 
all thermal adjectives. It was not 
hot; it was “Saharical!” It would 
hardly have been hyperbole to say 
that the Old Century lay dying of 
a fever. The untilled hills of the 
reservation thrust themselves up in- 
to the August sunshine like the ema-. 
ciated joints of one bed-ridden. The 
land lay yellow as the skin of a fever 
patient, except in rare spots where 
the melancholy corn struggled 
heartlessly up a hillside, making a 
blotch like a bed-sore. 

The blood of the prairie was im- 
poverished, and the Sky would give 
no drink with which to fill the 
dwindling veins. When one wished 
to search the horizon for the cloud 
which was not there, he did it with 
a squint from beneath. an arched 
hand. The small whirlwinds, that 
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awoke like sudden fits of madness 
in the sultry air, rearing yellow col- 
umns of dust into the sky, these 
alone relieved the monotony of daz- 
zle. 

Every evening the clouds rolled 
flashing about the horizon and 
thundered back into the night. They 
were merely taunts like the holding 
of a cool cup just out of reach of 
a fevered mouth. And the clear 
nights passed, bringing dewless 
dawns, till the ground cracked like 
a parched lip. 

The annual Indian pow-wow was 
to be ended prematurely that year, 
for the sun beat uninvitingly upon 
the flat bottom where the dances 
were held, and the Indians found 
much comfort in the shade of their 
summer tepees. 

But when it was noised about that 
upon the next day the old medicine 
man, Mah-ho-wari (Passing Cloud) 
would dance potent dances and sing 
a thunder song with which to 
awaken the drowsy thunder spirits 
to their duty of rain-making, then 
the argument of the heat became 
feeble. So the next morning the 
bronze head of every Indian tepee- 
hold took his pony, his dogs, his 
*squaw, and his papooses of indefin- 
ite number to the pow-wow ground. 

' In addition to these, the old men 
carried with them long memories 
and an implicit faith, The young 
mén, who had been away to Indian 
school, and had succeeded to some 
extent in stuffing white souls into 
théir bronze skins, carried with them 
curiosity and doubt, which if proper- 
ly united may beget derision. 

The old men went to a shrine: 
the young men went to a show. 
When a shrine becomes a show, the 
World advances a step; and that 
is the benevolence of natural law. 

About the open space in which 
the dances were held an oval cover- 
ing of willow boughs had been built. 
beneath which the Indians lounged 
in sweating groups. Slowly about 


the various small circles went the 
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cumbersome red-stone pipes. To 
one listening, drowsed with the in- 
tense sunshine, the buzzle and mut- 
ter and snarl of the _ gossiping 
Omahas seemed the_ grotesque 
echoes from a vanished age. Be- 
tween the fierce dazzle of the sun 
and the sharply contrasting blue 
shade, there was but a line of di- 
vision, yet a thousand years lay like 
a sea between one gazing in the 
sun and those sitting in the shadow. 
It was as if God had flung down a 
bit of the young world’s twilight 
into the midst of the old world’s 
noon. Here lounged the human 
masterpieces of the toiling Centur- 
ies—a Yankee; there sat the rem- 
nant of a people as primitive as Is- 
rael; yet the white man looked on 
with the contempt of familiarity. 

Before ten o’clock everybody had 
arrived, and his family with him. 
A little group composed of the In- 
dian agent, the Agency Physician, 
the Mission preacher and a news- 
paper man down from the city for 
reportorial purposes, waited and 
chatted, sitting upon a ragged patch 
of available shadow. 

“These Omahas are an exception- 
al race,” the preacher was saying in 
his ministerial tone of voice, “an ex- 
ceptional race.” 

The newspaperman mopped his 
face, lit a cigarette, and nodded as- 
sent with a hidden meaning twink- 
ling in his eye. 

“Quite exceptional!” he = said, 
tossing his head in the direction of 
an unusually corpulent bunch of 
steaming, sweating bronze men and 
women. “God, like lesser master- 
musicians, has not confined him- 
self to grand opera, it-seems.” He 
took a long pull at his cigarette, and 
sent his next words out in a cloud 


of smoke. “This particular crea- 
tion savors somewhat of opera 
bouffe !” 

With clerical unconcern, the 


preacher mended the broken thread 
of his discourse. 


“An exceptional race in many 
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ways. The Omaha is quite as hon- 
est as the white man!” 

“That is a truism!” The pencil- 
pusher drove this observation be- 
tween the minister’s words like a 
wedge. 

“In his natural state he was much 
more so,” uninterruptedly resumed 
the minister; he was used to con- 
tinuous discourse. “I have been told 
by many of the old men that an In- 
dian could leave his tepee unguard- 
ed for months at a time, and on re- 
turning would find his most valua- 
ble possessions untouched. I tell 
you, sirs, the Indian is like a prai- 
rie flower that has been transplanted 
from the blue sky and the summer 
sun and the pure winds into the 
steaming, artificial air of the hot- 
house. A glass roof is not the blue 
sky. Man’s talent is not God’s 


genius; that is why you are now 
looking upon a perverted growth. 
Look into an Indian’s face, and ob- 
serve the ruins of what was once 
manly dignity, indomitable energy, 


masterful prowess! When I look 
into one of these faces, I have the 
same thoughts as, when traveling in 
Europe, I look upon the ruins of 
Rome. Everywhere broken arches, 
fallen columns, tumbled walls! Yet 
through these, as through a mist, 
one could discern the magnificence 
of the living city. So in looking into 
one of these faces which are merely 
ruins in another sense. They were 
once as noble and beautiful as a 

In his momentary search for an 
eloquent simile, the minister paused. 

“As pumpkin pies which a care- 
less cook has overbaked!” added the 
newspaperman, as he. whipped out 
his note book and pencil to jot down 
this brilliant thought, for he had 
conceived a very witty “story,” 
which he would “pound out” for the 
Sunday edition. 

“Well,” said the Agency Physi- 
cian, finally sucked into the whirl- 
pool of discussion, “it seems to me 
there is no room for crowing on 
either side. Indians are pretty 
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much, like white men; livers .and 
kidneys and lungs, and that .sort,.of 
thing. Slight difference in the pig- 
ment. under the skin. I've looked 
into the machinery of both species 
and find, just as much room for. a 
soul in one as the other. 

“And both souls will go upward,” 
added the minister. 

“Like different grades of tobac- 
co,” observed the Indian Agent; 
“the smoke of each goes up in the 
same way.” 

“Just so,” said the reporter; “but 
let us ‘cut out’ the metaphysics. I 
wonder when this magic cuggy is 
going to begin his humid evolutions. 
Lamentable, isn’t it, that such insti- 
tutions as rain prayers should ex- 
ist on the very threshold of the 
twentieth century!” 

“IT think,” returned the minister, 
“that the twentieth century has no 
serious intentions of eliminating 
God. This medicine man’s prayer, 
in my belief, is as sacred as the 
prayer of any churchman. The dif- 
ference between Wakunda and God 
is merely orthographical.” 

“But,” insisted the cynical young 
man from the city, “I had not been 
taught to think of God as being one 
who forgets. Do you know what 
I would do if I had no confidence in 
my God’s executive ability?” 

Taking the subsequent silence for 
a question, the young man answer- 
ed: “Why, I would take a day off 
and whittle one out of wood.” 

“A youth’s way is the wind’s 
way,” quoth the minister with a pa- 
ternal air. 

“And the thoughts of youth are 
long, long thoughts,” returned the 
reporter; “but what is all this noise 
about ?” 

A buzz of expectant voices had 
grown at one end of the oval and 
had spread contagiously through- 
out the elliptical strip of shade. For 
with slow, majestic step, the medi- 
cine man, Mah-ho-wari, entered the 
enclosure and walked toward the 
center. The fierce sun emphasized 
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the brilliancy of the old man’s gar- 
ments and glittered upon the profu- 
sién of trinkets, the magic heirlooms 
of the medicine man. It was not 


the robe nor the dazzling trinkets 


that caught the eye of one acquaint- 
ed with Mah-ho-wari. It was the 
youthful erectness of his figure, for 
he had been bent with years, and 
many vertical suns had shown upon 
the back of the. old man since his 
face had been turned toward the 
ground. 

But now with firm step and form 
rigidly erect, he walked. Any sym- 
pathetic eye could easily read the 
thoughts that passed through the de- 
crepid body like an elixir, infusing 
youth. Now in his feeble years 
would come his greatest triumph. 
To-day he would sing with greater 
power than ever he had sung. Wa- 
kunda would hear his cry. The 
rains would come. Then the white 
man would be stricken with won- 
der, possibly with belief! Already 
his heart sang before his lips. In 
spite of the hideous painting of his 
shrunken face, the light of triumph 
shone there like the reflection of a 
great fire. 

Slowly he approached the circle 
of drummers, who sat in the glar- 
ing center of the ellipse of sun- 
light. It was all as if the First Cen- 
tury had awakened like a ghost, and 
stood in the very doorway of the 
Twentieth ! 

When Mah-ho-wari had = ap- 
proached within a yard of the 
drums, he stopped, and raising ‘his 
arms and his eyes to the cloudless 
sky, uttered a low cry like a wail of 
supplication. Then the drums be- 
gan to throb with that barbaric mu- 
sic as old as the world. Tum-tum- 
um-um, tum-tum-um-um, a sound 
like the throbbing of a fevered tem- 
ple. with a recurring snarl like the 
warning of a rattlesnake. 

With a slow, majestic bending of 
the knees and an alternate lifting of 
his feet, the medicine man danced 
in a circle about the snarling drums. 
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Then like a faint wail of winds toil- 
ing up a wooded bluff, his thunder 
song began. The drone and whine 
of the mysterious, untranslatable 
words pierced the drowse of the 
day, living for a moment with the 
echoes of the driims in the surround- 
ing hills, and languished into si- 
lence. At intervals the old man 
raised his face, radiant with fanatic 
ecstacy, to the meridian glare of the 
sun, and the song swelled to a sup- 
plicating shout. 

Faster and faster the old’ man 
moved about the circle, louder and 
wilder grew the song. Those who 
watched from the shade were ab- 
sorbed in an intense silence, which, 
with the drowse of the day, made 
every sound a paradox. The old 
men forgot their pipes and sat mo- 
tionless. 

Suddenly, at one end of the oval 
covering grew the sound of laugh- 
ter! At first an indefinite sound like 
the spirit of merriment entering a 
capricious dream of sacred things. 
Then it grew and spread until it 
was no longer merriment, but a 
loud jeer of derision. 

It startled the old men from the 
intentness of their watching. They 
looked up and were speechless with 
awe. The young men were jeering 
this, the holiest rite of their fathers. 

Slower and slower the medicine 
man danced. Fainter grew the song 
and ceased abruptly. With one 
quick glance, Mah-ho-wari saw the 
shattering of his hopes. He glanced 
at the sky, but saw no swarm of an- 
gry spirits to avenge such sacrilege. 


Only the blaze of the sun: the glit- 


ter of the arid zenith! 

In that one moment the tempor- 
ary youth of the old man died out. 
His shoulders drooped to_ their 
wonted position. His limbs tot- 
tered. He was old again! 

It was’ the Night stricken heart- 
sick at the laughter of the’ Dawn. 
It was the audacious Present jeer- 
ing at the Past, tottering with years. 
At that moment, the’ impudent, 
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cruel, brilliant youth called Civili- 
zation snatched the halo from the 
gray hairs and wrinkles of patriar- 
chal Ignorance. Light flouted the 
rags of Night. A clarion challenge 
shrilled across the years! 

Never before in all the myriad 
moons had such a thing occurred. 
It was too great a cause to produce 
an effect of grief or anger. It stupi- 
fied. The old men and women sat 
motionless. They could not under- 
stand. With uneven step and with 
eyes that saw nothing, Mah-ho- 
wari passed from among his kins- 
men and tottered up the valley to- 
ward his shack and tepée on the 
hillside. 


It was far past noon when the last” 


of the older Omahas left the scene 
of the dance. 

The greater number of the white 
men who had witnessed the last 
thunder dance of the Omahas went 
homeward much pleased. The 
“show” had turned out. quite funny, 
indeed. “Ha! ha! ha! did you see 
how surprised the old cuggy looked? 
Ha! ha! ha!” 

Life being necessarily selfish, rea- 
sons from its own standpoint. 

But the minister rode slowly to- 
ward the Mission; there. was no 
laughter in his heart. He was say- 
ing to himself: “If the whole fabric 
of my _ belief were suddenly 
wrenched from me, what then?’ 
Even that question was born of a 
sort of selfishness, but it brought 
pity. 

So, in the cool of the evening, 
the minister mounted his horse and 
rode to the home of Mah-ho-wari, 
which was a shack in the_ winter 
and a tepee in the summer. Dis- 
mounting, he threw the bridle-rein 
upon the ground and raised the door 
flap of the tepee.. Mah-ho-wari sat 
cross-legged upon the ground, star- 
ing steadily before him. 

“How!” said the minister. 


The old Indian was silent, There 


was no expression of grief or anger 
or despair upon his face. He sat 


like a;bronze statue. 
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But the ir- 
regularity of his breathing showed 
where, the pain lay. An Indian suf-" 
fers in his breast. His face is a 
mask. 

The minister sat down in front 
of the silent old man, and after the 
immemorial manner of ministers, 
talked of a better world, of a pity- 
ing Christ and of God, the Great 
Father. For the first time, the In- 
dian. raised his- face and spoke 
briefly in English: 

“God!. He dead, guess!” 

Then he was silent for some time. 
Suddenly his eyes lit up with a light 
that was not the light of age. The 
heart of -his youth had awakened. 


_The old memories came back, and 


he spoke fluently in his own tongue, 

“These times are not like the old 
times. The young men haye caught 
the wisdom of the white man. Noth- 
ing is sure. It is not good. I can- 
not understand. Everything is 
young and. new. All old things are 
dead. 

“I can remembet how, my. father 
said to me one day when I was yet 
young and all things lay new before 
me: ‘Let my son go to a high hill 
and. dream a great- dream.’ And I 
went up in the evening and cried 
out to Wakunda, and I slept and 
dreamed. I saw. a_ great cloud 
sweeping up from under the earth, 
and it was terrible with lightning 
and loud thunder. Then it passed 


-over me.and rumbled down the sky 


and disappeared. And wlien 1 
awoke and told my: people of my 
dream, they rejoiced much and said: 
“Great things are in store for this 
youth. We shall call him the pass- 
ing cloud, and he shall be a thunder 
man, keen and quick of thought with 
the keenness and quickness of the 
lightning, and his name shall be loud 
like the. thunder.” 

And I grew and believed in these 
sayings, and I was strong. But now 


_Ican see the meaning of the ‘dream 


—a great light and a.great noise and 
a passing.’ 
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The old man sighed and the light “You white medicine m 
passed out of his eyes. -Then he pray?” 
looked into the face of the minister, The minister nodded. 














Mes CT : 
' Cia \foman, old So TE Ine 
: Ob, why are you flying around in the shy2? 
“Pm up here,my dear,aeromotoring loose, 
Because | wos play ing the fool —and chouffeuse. 
“With outomibiliousness |was accurst, 
_ And one day the tank inconventently burst, . 
_ Sol left the dail earth fortis beautiful scene, 
_ Being hoist with the peta f Wild ae gosolhine. 
- “Now let this,my dear, be a warning ~ ¥ ’ fe you. - 
Not to foo! withthe eccentric i Melua nz 
Rega auto choo-choo, ee, : | 





















an; you 


Mah-ho- 


and said, speaking again in Eng- wari sighed and said mournfully: 
lish : “White God dead, too, guess.” 
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SHANGHAI 





BY A. KNIGHT GREGSON 


HIS wonderful emporium of 
commerce, with its varied in- 
dustries and institutions, is 
situated on the banks of the Whang- 
poo river, near to the Sooshow 
creek, and having explained thus 
far, I will now proceed to give the 
reader a descriptive account of this 
magnificent city and its approaches. 
It was upon a bright and beautiful 
morning toward the end of October, 
some years back, that the Canadian 
Pacific steamer from Vancouver 
dropped anchor outside of Woosung 
to discharge certain Shanghai cargo 
before proceeding on the trip to- 
wards Hongkong. The company’s 
tender with agent was soon along- 
side, into which passengers with 


their baggage for Shanghai were 
hastily transferred, where with 
three rousing cheers and a “tiger” 
for the captain, crew and ship that 
had for so many miles carried us 
safely across the blue ocean, the 
ropes were let go, and our tiny 
craft, with three short blasts of the 
whistle as a final adieu, was already 
on the way towards Shanghai, stir- 
ring up the muddy Whangpoo 
water. 

A little lower down the river than 
where lay the C. P. R. steamer 
were moored a line of battleships, 
representing the countries of Great 
Britain, America, Germany, France, 
Russia and Japan, which, with their 
enormous guns peering out from the 
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foredeck turrets, together with nu- 
merous. small ones, that could be 
seen staring from each vessel’s side, 
at évery conceivable angle, looked 
to me altogether too formidable for 
the apparent peaceful aspect of every 
thing around. 

On board the American man-of- 
war as we passed the band was 
playing “M oy 
and as on #'Stitl ard $e 
ing I with delight dster 
strains of that glorious Sinelody, with 
no other sound save thé measured 
beat of the tender’s engine, the 
thought that camé uppermost in my 
mind was this: “How long would it 
be ere I should once more see that 
sweet.land. of Liberty?” 

The Woosting ‘ forts, which we 
passed quite’ close, were . gaily 
dressed with many flags of gaudy 
color, and beyond which were an- 
chored two magnificent mail steam- 
ers, belonging to the Peninsula and 
Oriental and Messageries com- 
panies, where, midst much noise of 
steam wenches and rattling chains, 
the cargo was hove up from ‘the 
holds and lowered into lighters that 
lay alongside. 

Among the new arrivals on board 
the tender was a young man from 
the Old Country, to whom I under- 
took to point out and explain the 
various points of interest passed on 
the way towards Shanghai, as fol- 
lows: “We are now approaching 
the Woosung bar, and the signal sta- 
tion you see on the right-hand bank 
of the river belongs to the Imperial 
Maritime Customs. The. drums 
hoisted at the yard-arm of the flag- 
staff, indicate the amount of water 
on the bar. 

“This Woosung bar,” I continued, 
“which is forever silting up, has 
from first to last been a constant 
source of danger to shipping, and 
much concern to ship-owners and 
merchants, who after vainly endeav- 
oring to urge the Chinese. authori- 
ties to take the necessary steps in 
having the channel deepened, un- 
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dertook to raise by subscription® a 
sufficient sum of monéy to. defray 
the cost of a proper survey and re- 
port by an expert foreign engineer, 
which scheme was accordingly car- 
ried out; but as I understand that 
the cost of making any permanent 
improvement in the present unsatis- 
factory state of affairs at this par- 












etiotlar<part: of the river would be 
something considerable, it is more 


than=Ijkely ‘that the whole thing, 
like most Bthies niatters that the Chi- 
Swill be put off indefin- 
SW hat 1s actually required for 

t like this, isa properly or- 
ganized “Conservancy Board. The 
large - and increasing trade of the 
port - demiands it, and as the ques- 
tion has already been mooted for 
some time past, probably — before 
long we ‘shall see something of the 
kind started. During spring tides 
the water on the Woosung bar rises 
to 19 and even 20 feet, whilst oc- 
casionally it has been known to 
register as much as 23 feet; but 
such high tides as the latter are not 
to be depended upon, being brought 
about chiefly through the influence 
of typhoons, which cause the water 
to be driven up from the lower 
Tiver. — 

“The train that you see appear- 
ing in sight above the signal sta- 
tion, runs between Woosung and 
Shanghai. It is only about 27 years 
ago that the Chinese officials pur- 
chased from a foreign firm a simi- 
lar but somewhat smaller line than 
this, with all rolling stock, which 






‘was shipped on board of a Chinese 


man-of-war and speedily removed 
to the Island of Formosa. But 
since then, the natives are becom- 
ing more enlightened, as they now 
thoroughly enjoy this mode of trav- 
eling, which is largely patronized | 
by them. 

“Now ‘we are actually on the 
Woosung bar, a place dreaded by 
ship-masters and pilots alike, who 
at all times have in this neighbor- 
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hood .to keep their eyes and wits 
about them. 

“It is not many years since a river 
boat from Shanghaj bound ;up the 
Yang-tse was run into by an incom- 
ing steamer below here,” I  con- 
tinued, pointing to the place. “The 
collision occurred in the wee sma’ 
hours, upon a very dark morning 
during the time a strong flood tide 
was running. The captain of the 
ill-fated steamer appeared from the 
first to have ~thoroughly realized 
how badly damaged beneath the 
water his ship was, as from all ac- 
counts, poor man, even in all the ex- 
citement which followed the disaster 
up to the last moment, he never 
left his post, but gallantly stood on 
the bridge by the telegraph, ever 
cool and collected, vainly endeavor- 
ing with full speed ahead to beach 
the ship. But alas! although the 
shore seemed so near at hand, it 
was found impossible to accomplish 
this, owing to the strong tide catch- 
ing the steamer, which with bow 
sunk deep and a flooded forehold, 
the propeller being raised in the air, 
drifted helplessly out into the mid- 
dle of the river, and then _ sank, 
carrying down with her all on 
board, the captain, chief officer and 
engineer, besides several other mem- 
bers of the crew, all of whom were 
drowned, together with many native 
passengers. Thus for those was 
crossed the last and dreaded bar 
of all. 

“Upon the left side of the river, 
alongside of which we are now pass- 
ing, the country for miles inland 
is largely used in the production of 
various kinds of grain. Whilst over 
on the opposite side of the river, be- 
tween Woosung and Shanghai, cot- 
ton is raised in considerable quan- 
tities.” 

Still addressing my fellow-pas- 
senger, I said: “You observe the 
steamer with the red funnel that is 
just ahead of us bound up river? 
Well, you might not think it, but 
that vessel, which, by the way, is 


one of the finest that runs on the 
Yang-tse, was .actually built at 
Shanghai, right in the very dock 
we are now drawing towards. There 
are five docks at Shanghai, the Cos- 
mopolitan, Oriental, Tunkadoo, al- 
so what are termed the Old and New 
docks, all of which belong to one 
company, registered under the name 
of S. C. Farnham, Boyd & Co. I’ve 
heard it remarked time and again 
that every one of the directors of 
that concern is as good as any 
twenty men, and it seems like it, the 
manner in which the work is going 
ahead, with every yard full, and 
more vessels waiting outside to go 
in for repairs and general overhaul- 
ing. 

“The buildings with the tall 
chimneys which you see in the dis- 
tance over the right side of the 
river, are the various cotton mills 
that some few years ago were, 
amidst much enthusiasm on the part 
of directors and shareholders, who 
looked tor glorious results, set a- 
going. I never went much on that 
stock. You see, with a large impor- 
tation of Bombay yarn, and exces- 
sive Lekin charges on the raw pro- 
duct in this country, it was hardly 
possible to turn out from the spin- 
dles anything that would repay the 
cost of labor and leave any margin 
for dividends. And so the Shang- 
hai cotton mills up to the present 
have not been a success, and as far 
as I can see, are never likely to be. 
The shares are Tls. 100, fully paid 
up, and at the present.time you can 
purchase as many as required for 
half that figure, and probably fess. 

“The immense oil tanks we are 
now passing on our left are largely 
used for storing consignments of 
kerosene which arrive here regu- 
larly from various parts of the 
world in steamers. properly  con- 
structed for the purpose. 

“That tremendous. stretch of 
wharfage on the right bank of the 
river, alongside of which are lying 


. sO many steamers taking in and dis- 
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charging cargo, is owned by the 
Honkew Wharf Company. Now, 
that is good stock if you like, and 
the one who holds a few hundred of 
the shares is to be congratulated, 
as there is no better or safer secur- 
ity in all China than those very self- 
same wharves, which, under capable 
management, never fail to pay up 
regular and substantial dividends 
to the shareholders.” 

Continuing, I said: “You no doubt 
are much surprised at seeing so 
much business, bustle and activity 
about, which with the numerous 
shipping at anchor in the stream 
alongside the wharves and in dock, 
from where comes the sound of 
many hammers, one might almost 
imagine that they were sailing up 
the Mersey, or Clyde, instead of the 
Wangpoo towards Shanghai.” 

“Hard a port!” I heard the Cap- 
tain of the tender call out, and as 
the wheel flew over, and the rudder 
chain cracked for all they were 
worth, our little craft was skillfully 
maneuvred between two steamers 
at anchor, and past a long string of 
lighters, which with tug boat ahead 
flew past on the way down river. 

“Pretty close shave, that,” I re- 
marked, but there, if you want to 
see tow boats handled, Shanghai is 
the place. The skippers of those 
crafts are all nerve and no fear, and 
it’s absolutely necessary they should 
be so, else the large amount of dan- 
gerous navigation in this crowded 
shipping thoroughfare could never 
be carried on in the manner it now 
is. Those lighters with the tug 
boat ahead that we jist passed, are 
being towed down for the steamer 
at Woosung, probably for the one 
we came over by, as I heard the 
pilot saying before I left that there 
was a large cargo on board for 
Shanghai, and that he did not ex- 
pect te get finished and over the 
Kintoan flats until the night tide. 

“Now, tug and cargo boat shares 
are well worth any one’s attention, 
as they do a grand business, both 
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of them, and make excellent returns 
to shareholders. But there, when 
I get on talking of shares I never 
seem to know when to stop, and I 
expect that is just what you are at 
the present time thinking.” 

“Oh, not at all,” replied my 
friend. “Quite the contrary, as I 
have been vastly interested in all 
I have heard from you about this 
most beautiful city of Shanghai, 
which I now see for the first time.” 

“The foreigners at Shanghai,” I 
continued, “possess a first-class 
yachting club, as you may imagine 
on taking a glance at that fine fleet 
of boats which, with wings spread 
out, and a nice breeze, are now 
all of them rounding the Pootung 
Point up there,” pointing to the 
place. “This being Saturday, the 
usual race is on, which is from 
abreast of that large, white-painted 
hulk you see moored opposite the 
bund, to Woosung and back. The 
yacht that is slightly in advance of 
the rest, carrying a crowd of can- 
vas as white as a gull’s breast, and 
showing as she heels over a beauti- 
ful, clean-cut run where copper 
bright flashes in the sunlight, is the 
‘Violet.’ I recognize the boat, and 
besides at the masthead flies the 
owner’s burgee, a blue flag with a 
white St, Andrew’s cross, which J 
know so well. Splendid boat, that 
‘Violet,’ another sample of what the 
Shanghai docks can turn out. Why, 
it would not surprise me if some 
day Mr. Lipton were to send over 
here to have a ‘Shamrock’ construct- 
ed to compete for the America’s 
cup—that is, if the people on the 
Clyde or at Belfast can not soon 
turn out a winner. 

“We are drawing up towards the 
P. & O. Company’s jetty, where our 
journey ends. By standing over 
here on the starboard side of the 
deck, you can just catch a glimpse 
of the British consular premises and 
law courts. The large building on 
the right is the Astor House hotel, 
and a little further below that are 
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the Japanese mail steamer wharves. 

“But now, just look at the public 
gardens which we are passing, and 
tell me -what you think of them. 
Beautiful? I should say so, indeed! 
No place like it in the East. What 
with lovely tropical and other flow- 
ers of all kinds, with trees and 
shrubs of rare specimens, and nu- 
merous ferns and creepers of vari- 
ous sorts in‘ many a shady nook 
and corner, all: form a delightful 
picture to contemplate. And with 
the band playing soft music on some 
still summer’s evening, and crowds 
of bright-eyed foreign children in 
costumes gay, all frolicking about 
upon the greensward around the 
music stand, from which the elec- 
tric lights flash out, whilst the older 
folks recline in long cane chairs, 
the effect is simply gorgeous in the 
extreme. 

“But now we are actually along- 
side of the jetty, and as the gang- 
plank to the shore is out already, I 
will just see you as far as the bund 
and point out some of the magnifi- 
cent buildings that adorn this city. 
Now, right along this most excellent 
roadway looking towards the south 
you will observe on the right one 
long stretch of splendid stone build- 
ings, among which are banks, mer- 
cantile and other houses of busi- 
ness, with not a few palatial resi- 
dences, the architecture of which 
lends an air of grandness to this 
most important town. 

“The large red building with the 
clock tower is the new Customs 
House. Listen, there go the chimes 
for the hour of noon, the sound 
of which takes one back to West- 
minster. Nothing dull or depress- 
ing about this go-ahead place, I can 
assure you. Just look at the mass 
of human life in carriages and rick- 
shaws rushing to and fro along the 
bund. See over the way there, that 
broker with one foot on the carriage 
and the other stretched out all ready 
for a spring. There he goes, flying 
up the stone stairs and into the door 
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of a princely hong to report another 
drop in the Stirling Exchange, and 
before you can say boo, he is out 
again and into his trap, where with 
pony in a white lather, he goes skel- 
tering otf down the bund toward 
Shanghai Club. 

“You say that your friend lives 
out in that fashionable locality, the 
Bubbling Well road, and that being 
the case you had better jump right 
into a rickshaw here, and I’ll tell the 
coolie where to set you down. No 
doubt we will meet during the next 
day or two, so I will merely say 
au revoir,” and with that, my pleas- 
ant shipmate waved good-bye and 
was off in his miniature carriage, 
with John Chinaman between the 
shafts stepping out in good style. 

Soon I found my way along to the 
Shanghai Club, where there was no 
difficulty in getting a friend to put 
down my name as a visiting mem- 
ber. The elegant hallway of the 
club on this day seemed literally 
packed with foreigners, the buzz of 
whose voices’ mingled with the 
noise of corks popping at the bar, 
where various concoctions were 
mixed in an adept manner by ce- 
lestials dressed in blue. 

As far as I could make out, every- 
one’s thoughts seemed centered up- 
on the autumn race meeting which 
commenced on the following Mon- 
day. And as the weather appeared 
all that could be desired, the pros- 
pect of some good sport was looked 
forward to with a _ considerable 
amount of pleasure by all lovers of 
horse flesh. . 

Suddenly some one came rushing 
up the club steps, and collared hold 
of a man who was standing near to 
me, saying in an undertone: “Have 
you heard the latest, old man?” 

“No, what is it?’ replied the 
other. “Anything exciting?” 

“Exciting! I should just say so, 
indeed. Another riot up the Yang- 
tse, and for pity’s sake don’t say 
anything about this, otherwise it 
will be all over the place and scare 
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the ladies to death. But it is re- 
ported that two more missionaries 
are murdered. Whatever is going to 
be the end of all this business I 
cannot say, but if China does nodt 
hurry up with reform and keep the 
peace, she will have her country 
partitioned up safe as eggs are 
eggs.” 

In the afternoon I went with some 
friends tor a drive along the bund 
turning up the Nankin road, that 
fashionable shopping locality, where 
are to be seen all kinds of stores 
with windows gaily decked to tempt 
the purchaser. From there we drove 
along the maloo, where on either 
side were native shops of all kinds, 
continuing on until the race course 
was reached, where I noticed sev- 
eral ponies warmly clothed being 
led around by their mafoos. From 
thence we drove all along the beau- 
tiful Bubbling Well road with its 
shady trees and lovely foreign 
houses, with extensive grounds and 
elegant gardens, eventually reaching 
Sicawei, where, after a brief stay, a 
start-was made for home. 

In the evening I went to see a 
play at the pretty little Lyceum 
Theatre, which was most enjoyable, 
and on wending my steps homeward 
my attention was suddenly attract- 
ed by hearing the noise of horses’ 
hoofs, and wheels. At first it oc- 
curred to me that it was a run-away, 
but on standing still and looking in 
the direction of where the sounds 
came from, I perceived horses har- 
nessed to a fire-engine, tearing along 
toward me at a terrific rate. The 
moon, which just then peeped out 
from behind a cloud, shed its rays 
upon the firemen who, with helmets 
and axes bright, stood - clustered 
around the brass engine, forming 


quite a brilliant picture as at mid- 
night they hurried along to render 
assistance in putting out some fire. 
The fire brigade of Shanghai, which 
is composed only of volunteers, is 
probably the most efficient of its 
kind to be found in the world. 
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The‘next day being Sunday, I at- 
tended divine services. at Trinity 
Cathedral, where I enjoyed very 
much listening to some really good 
singing and an ‘excellent sermon. 

On Monday, the 3d of November, 
the scene on the Shanghai race 
course was one of animation. In 
the grand stand might be seen all 
the fashion and beauty of Shanghai, 
who with binoculars scanned eager- 
ly the gentlemen, jockeys and ponies 
in the canter preliminary to a race. 
Suddenly the bell is heard ringing, 
whilst every horse is by rider care- 
fully, and amidst some trouble on 
the part of fractious ones, brought 
to face the starter. “They’re off” 
resounds, and with the noise of 
many hoofs on the turf, the ponies 
simply fly around the course, whilst 
jocks in silks of colors bright, with 
coaxing, whip and spur do _ urge 
each steed beneath them on to win 
the race. 

Some one calls out, “The favorite 
is ahead!” “Go it, Peacock and Yel- 
low!” “The favorite wins!” For the 
moment, every one stems to hold 
their breath. The excitement is in- 
tense, as five ponies come tearing 
down the straight, with Blue and 
Golda full length ahead. But all at 
once a cheer goes up, and ladies 
wildly wave their handkerchiefs as 
a bonnie brown pony that has been 
carefully piloted along the rails, is 
seen bravely making a dash for the 
fore and challenging the leader. As 


“the ponies draw up abreast of the 


grand stand, the noise is deafening, 
what with cheering and shouting: 
“Go it——!” “Well ridden od 
whilst the jockey, who it is ° seen 
wears the dark blue and silver, lets 
the brown pony have its head, and 
which, now going like’ steam, 
passes the favorite some fifty yards 
from home, winning the race by a 
head, hands down. Numerous con- 
gratulations aré then showered up- 
on the jockey and owner, who leads 
his pony off the course amidst much 
cheering, while the band strikes up 
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“See the Conquering Hero Comes.” 

That night there was a big dinner 
on at the , where I had the 
pleasure of meeting my fellow pas- 
senger by the C. P. R. steamer, who 
joyfully exclaimed upon seeing me: 
“I am so glad to have had an op- 
portunity of speaking to you again. 
I saw you at the races, but you 
seemed so fully occupied in talking 
to people that there was no chance 
for me to get a word in. What I 
particularly wish to say is this— 
that I have got my orders to go to 
Wuhu, and I’m leaving for there 
to-night.” 

“Why, how singular,” I replied, 
“it never occurred to me to mention 
it before, but Wuhu is my port, and 
I am also starting to-night, which 
means that we shall again be ship- 
mates, seeing that there is only one 
steamer scheduled to leave, and that 
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is the one with the red funnel I 
pointed out to you on the way up 
river. Well, we will be certainly 
sure of a pleasant trip, that’s one 
thing, as the skipper is an excellent 
fellow, and will keep you laughing 
all the way up river in telling us 
some of his various ftinny stories.” 

“But please tell me,” continued 
my friend, “what sort of a place is 
this Wuhu, as I have heard some 
very rummy stories about the 
port.” 

“Well,” I replied, “all I can tell 
you is this. I have lived a good 
many years in the place, and it has 
been my happy lot to meet there 
some of the most charming ladies 
and best fellows it is possible to find 
the world over; and if shooting, ten- 
nis, tea and dinner parties are any 
inducement, you can have lots of 
such amusements.” 














The Cowboy's Grave 


BY T. SHELLEY SUTTON 


Alone he sleeps . . alone! and. all is 
still— 
All save the wild coyote and the 
owl; 
For as the moon creeps up above 
the hill 
The mournful hoot is mingled 
with the howl. 


At noon the lizzard pants upon the 
rail; 
The spotted snake lies stretched 
upon the sand. 
No rose is there; no lily, lithe and 
pale, 
Has e’er been brought by friend 
or loved one’s hand; 


Yet nature is his mourner. Day by 
day, 
As seasons pass, he sheds her 
faithful tears; 
The grass that now is green shall 
pine away 
And bend in grief above his sleep 
of years. 


And in the morn, when sombre night has flown, 
Her path is marked with sorrow, where her eyes 
Let fall their pearly tributes. She, alone, 
Is ever faithful; and the breeze that sighs 


Upon his tomb gives utt’rance to her grief; 
The rain that bathes her verdure tells of Love; 
There is a sob in every rustling leaf— 

A light of pity in each star above. 


And so the wild coyote and the owl 
Maintain their nightly vigil; and the hill 
Resounds the dirge of mingled hoot and. howl— 
‘The requiem which Nature gives him still. 








AN 


AFFAIR IN 


A VESTRY 





BY AUSTIN LEWIS 


ERVICE was over, and the 

Reverend John Poindexter 

was resting quietly in the ves- 
try. The elaborate ritual had been 
carried out without a mistake; even 
the choir-boys had not misbehaved 
themselves, and the acolyte, whose 
red cassock had at first scandaiized 
a congregation accustomed to an 
evangelistic rector, had at last satis- 
factorily performed his part of the 
ceremony. The faint odor of in- 
cense penetrated the vestry from the 
chancel, and the clergyman dozed 
in his ample chair, the warm sun 
beating upon him through the win- 
dow. 

He was an ascetic, so he persuad- 
ed himself, a celebate who. held 
strong views upon the marriage of 
the clergy. He had satisfied his nat- 
urally sensuous temperament with 
the fragrance of incense, the colors 
of stained glass, and the beauties 
and harmonies of an involved ritual. 
But temperament is a wilful thing, 
hard to put to sleep or to buy off 
with a substitute, and the leaven 
worked in the rector as he duzed 
in the vestry with the sun warm 
upon him. 

He nodded drowsily; light 
branches brushed tenderly against 
the windows, making strange effects 
against the green and gold, orange 
and scarlet, and in him there stirred 
uneasily the passion of beauty, es- 
thetic ecstacy, the little torment 
which he had so far always lulled 
with ecclesiastical spells. 

“A lady and gentleman wants to 
see you, sir,” said the sexton, putting 
his head in at the vestry door. 

The clergyman rose with a yawn, 
stretched himself with an air of im- 
patience, and assumed a clerical dig- 
nity which well became him, and 


which the ladies of the 
school always admired. 

“Give me my cassock, Jenkins,” 
he said, and the sexton took it from 
the cupboard and handed it to him. 
it was a beautiful cassock, rich and 
silk, with a broad band from which 
hung a long, soft fringe. The cler- 
gyman slipped into it, and the sex- 
ton fastened the long row of but- 
tons. 

“Now, my biretta,’ and the Rev- 
erend John Poindexter, Rector ot St. 
Ethelfreda’s, stood ready to receive 
his visitors. 

They came in, a _ middle-aged 
man, tall and austere, and a beauti- 
ful girl, not more than twenty-three, 
graceful and dignified. The couple 
paused at the door for a moment, a 
moment in which the clergyman ap- 
peared to himself to lose the sense 
of his own identity. He who had 
lorded it over Sunday-school teach- 
ers, to whom the ladies of the King’s 
Daughters had been merely so many 
souls to be kept neat and trim by 
frequent fastings and regular com- 
munions, felt for the first time in 
his life a certain trepidation in the 
presence of a woman. Still he 
showed no emotion. The _ well- 
trained figure stood firm and erect; 
the mouth stern with the rigidity of 
years of repression never quavered; 
no movement, even of the tassel on 
the biretta, testified to any disturb- 
ance of his mental balance. He 
looked at the man and fancied in 
some indistinct way that he remem- 
bered him. 

“We wish to be married,” said the 
latter, and produced a paper, the 
regular license. The clergyman 
looked at it and appeared to recog- 
nize the name, without consciously 
placing it, however. 


Sunday- 
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“I prefer not to marry people on 
Sunday,” he said. 

“We must marry now,” replied 
the man. “We belong to your 
church, but unless you will consent 
to marry us, we must get the minis- 
ter of another church. We are alone 
in this town and must be married.” 

“Have you ever been divorced?” 
asked the clergyman quietly and 
casually, for the question was the 
customary one. 

“Yes, I have been divorced,” an- 
swered the man, looking somewhat 
purturbed as he said it. 

The girl whitened visibly at the 
words, and hesitated, evidently un- 
determined whether to speak or not, 
and finally with an effort said hur- 
riedly, almost blurted: 

“You never told me 
drew.” 

“Because it did not seem neces- 
sary,” said the man. 

“But I should have known; I 
ought to have been told,” said the 
girl. 

“Would it have made any differ- 
ence?” softly asked her middle-aged 
lover. 

She looked at him quietly for a 
moment, then the passion leaped 
into her eyes so plainly that even 
the clergyman saw it—the positive 
glow of enthusiastic love. 

“No, dear,” she said, “it would 
have made no difference.” 

The quiet, composed words re- 
minded the clergyman of the fact 
that he was staring absorbedly . at 
the girl. The clerical sense of dig- 
nity, which had so often helped him 
when perplexed came now to his 
aid against the demon which had, 
arisen in his heart. 

“You have been married and di- 
vorced. I cannot marry you,” he 
said at last, with coolness and final- 
ity. 

“But I was not the party to blame. 
The Church allows one divorced to 
re-marry under certain circum- 
stances,” said the man. 

“IT would rather not marry you,” 


that, An- 
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said the priest, and as he said it, he 
looked again and he knew the man. 

In a moment the scene recurred 
to him. Years before he had seen 
his sister married. He remem- 
bered how she went up the aisle of 
the little country church, the rector 
of which his father was, for the 
Poindexters had always furnished 
a priest to the church. Even the 
sound of the organ was in his ears. 
He could see his father, clad in the 
long, flowing surplice of the evan- 
gelicals, standing at the little, bare 
altar, at the end of the ugly wooden 
chancel. He remembered in that 
flash how pretty he had thought his 
sister, boy as he was, how sweet and 
gentle she looked in her youth— 
she was but eighteen—leaning upon 
the arm of her young husband as 


_ they walked back from the service, 


the husband who now stood beiore 
him. 

When the truth came to the rec- 
tor, instinct, the old, old instinct of 
family pride rose supreme. He felt 
the hot wrath as he shouted, rather 
than said: 

“What have you done with my 
sister?” 

The sexton, hearing the voice, and 
thinking that the rector had called 
him, opened the door which led from 
the vestry to the church. The sanc- 
tuary was visible, and a blue haze 
of candle smoke and incense still 
hung high up where a beam of sun- 
light fell upon it, all aflame with the 
color of the glass. That was enough. 
The priest re-asserted himself over 
the man. His hand instinctively 
and mechanically sought the pec- 
toral cross. 

“IT do not need you, Jenkins,’ he 
said, and as the sexton withdiew, 
the scene was continued. In iact, 
the three people had stood ther: in 
stiff rigidity, looking almost comi- 
cal, as if they were posing. 

Again the rector asked, this time 
calmly and with an almost danger- 
ous suavity: “Where is my sister 
whom you married?” 
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The light of battle came into the 
eyes of the man, but he was evident- 
ly mystified by the question, and 
the clergyman went on: 

“You married my sister twenty 
years ago—my sister, Marion Poin- 
dexter. I remember you. I was at 
the wedding.” : 

“Yes,” came the level answer, “I 
married Marion Poindexter, from 
whom I have since been divorced.” 

“But why divorced?” asked the 
clergyman. 

“T have told you that it was not 
my fault; that I was the innocent 
party,” replied the man. 

The young girl kept silence. She 
had found the strain too much for 
her, and had seated herself and sat 
upright, looking with a sort of im- 
potent surprise upon the proceed- 
ings. Now and again she ventured 
to regard the priest, and a troubled 
look came on her face, but when she 
turned her eyes upon the man, the 
trouble cleared and confident love 
shone out in her whole attitude. 

“How do I know that?” asked the 
priest. 

The man pulled out his pocket- 
book, rummaged in it for a moment, 
and then handed the priest a letter. 

“Here is the last letter that she 
wrote to me,” he said, “the letter 
upon which the divorce was grant- 
ed.” 

The priest read it gravely, and 
without the slightest sign of emo- 
tion ; then he handed it silently back. 
Both stood still for a moment, and 
it was noticeable that the hand of 
the priest again closed on the pec- 
toral cross. 

“Tt is a shameful story,” he said 
at last. “Where is she now?” 

“She has left the man for whom 
she left me, and is now in Denver 
with the wildest,” he said. 

“But you are responsible for this 
thing. She was innocent when she 
married you,” said the priest; “she 
was only eighteen.” 

“She was never innocent,” 
man replied, deliberately. 


the 
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was never innocent,” and he looked 
a haggard man of sixty. “She was 
always the slave of her senses. 
Sometimes it was colors and per- 
fumes, sometimes worse.” 

The priest instinctively touched 
tke smooth silk cassock, and his 
beautiful hand looked white and 
delicate against it. The breeze, 
blowing softly in, opened the door 
of the church which the sexton had 
not properly closed, and the odor 
of incense, of lilies and candle smoke 
and the perfumes of the rich dresses 
of women penetrated the vestry, 
languorous and sensuous and sweet. 

The priest turned to the woman. 
“You have heard us,” he said. “He 
married my sister. He has made 
an outcast of her. Will you marry 
him ?” 

“Yes,” murmured the girl, 
softly, but very firmly. 

“You will marry this man who 
took my sister at eighteen, and is 
leaving her amid the vilest? She 
was so pretty’—and something 
like a sob caught the even voice for 
a moment. “You will marry him?” 

“Yes, I will marry him,” and the 
answer was firm, confident and 
strong. 

“But he will throw you away, as 
he has thrown her,” pleaded the 
priest. 

“What care I for the future? I 
love him now,” said the girl. 

“So did my sister,” replied the 
priest. 

“But I am not your sister,” said 
the girl. “Your sister was sure of 
nothing, not even of herself. I am 
sure of myself.” 

The words were spoken quietly 
and slowly, in an even level voice, 
without a touch of anger or of jas- 
sion. She was strong and unfalter- 
ing, confident of herself. She had 
no need of outside stimulus. She 
was self-sufficient. Even the man 
who had won her looked small and 
insignificant beside her, and _ the 
priest merely an epitome of culture 
—hardly a man. 


very 
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There was another of the awk- 
ward pauses which the priest broke. 
“I cannot marry you,” he said. “You 
see, it is impossible; it is against 
the canon.” 

The man and the girl moved to- 
wards the door. The clergyman 
raised his voice. “I shall go to 
Denver,” he said, “for my sister. 
If what you have said is false, the 
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Lord will judge you.” 

If what he said is false, he will 
reckon with me,” said the girl. 

And the two went into the sun- 
shine where the roses hung thick 
in the churchyard. The priest 
watched them up the path, then 
turned to the little oratory which 
led off the vestry, entered, and 
closed the door. 





AN 


ERROR 


BY ELLIS REED 


He wooed her, and won her, and wed her; 
(The story is now rather old), 
From his heart’s richest chalice he fed her, 
(We are sure you have oft’ heard it told.) 
And he carried her back to his mansion, 
His hopes springing high as he rode, 
And he crowned her “The Queen of Creation”— 
But her realm was his one small abode. 
For a week or a day—or a minute 
(Surely this tale you have heard) 
She sang like a most gracious linnet. 
(We're certain you know every word.) 
But soon she grew used to his homage; 
Soon the “new” had worn off of his smile, 
And she grew to believe from his worship 
She really was something worth while. 
Qh, it isn’t our thought for an instant 
To belittle this lady of lace. 
(We are sure you have oft’ met her species 
Ard have read her true worth in her face.) 
ut we can’s help a tear in the passing, 
For we knew the poor devil quite well, 
And we saw, as he saw, that his “heaven,” 
Was really a word that spelt “hell.” 


He doesn’t speak much now of women. 
(The story is old, you'll admit), 

And his smile has a hint of the gloaming— 

(There’s a shadow somewhere over it.) 

Oh, he treats her as gallant as ever— 
Would still give her love if he could, 

But he knows he’s been fooled in his bargain, 
And his spirit has gone to do good. 

Yes, we know you've scant patience to spare him. 
(We warned you you’d met him—above.) 

And you’d never think once to admire him 
As the hero who’d conquered his love. 

But with us—we are men and have suffered! 
The one saddest thing in this life— 

The most hopeless; even of pity; 


Is the fool with a mis-mated wife. 











PORT ARTHUR 


Being Descriptive of Personal Observations During 
the Early Days of the Japanese-Russian War 





BY CHARLES E. LORRIMER 


Correspondent Overland Monthly in Manchuria 


TOOK my passage for Port Ar- 
thur on the S. S. “Amur,” a fine 
vessel of 2,000 tons. 


The “Amur” is a splendid vessel 
elaborately furnished and fitted up 
with a saloon all cupids and cornu- 
copias, kept scrupulously clean. She 
had, at this time, a Russian Captain 
and officers, and a mongrel crew, 
half Russian, half Chinese. 

By daylight on Tuesday, the 
southern point of the “Regent’s 
Sword” (Liautung), as the penin- 
sula is named, was visible, a grey 
line on the horizon. 

Before actually entering the har- 
bor of Port Arthur, several hours 
later, we passed on the left for some 
thirty minutes a high coast range. 
Then we saw the entrance distinct- 
ly, a narrow slit like a sabre cut in 
the hills, where one range forms a 
tight angle with another. Even 
from this distance the careful ob- 
server can see the heights are 
strongly fortified, guns and senti- 
nels being sharply silhouetted 
against the sky. As every one 
knows, the promontory, which runs 
from west to east, gradually flattens 
towards the east. The shining rents 
of the garrison were scattered over 
this slope like a flock of white pig- 
eons. Opposite them the larger ves- 
sels of the Russian fleet lay an- 
chored. I made out the names of 
the “Retvisan,” the “Czarevitch,” 
“Petropavlosk” as we 


and the 

passed, 
These big ships cannot always en- 

ter the very narrow harbor, which 


is shaped almost like the mouth of 
a rat-trap, to the great inconvenience 
of navigators. If it were not for 
the narrow approach, Port Arthur 
could easily be made a splendid 
naval base, as its stragetical im- 
portance, commanding as it does the 
gulfs of Pe-chi-li and Liao-tung 
and the Bay of Corea, is great. But 
two large vessels meeting in the 
funnel-like passageway must be 
steered with extraordinary precision 
—a quality for which their best 
friends could not give the Russians 
credit—to avoid a collision. 

A lighi-house winks its yellow 
eye on the western hill. On the east- 
ern side, strong fortifications look 
down menacingly. The signal sta- 
tion can also be easily distinguished 
on the latter slope, hedged in by a 
fringe of batteries. 

The actual harbor of Port Arthur 
is two miles long from east to west 
and a mile from north to _ south. 
High hills surround it, and two dan- 


gerous reefs further protect the 
southwestern end from _ severe 
storms. A _ small spit of land 


known as the “Tiger’s Tail,” where 
the Commissariat Department Go- 
downs are situated, divides the har- 
bor into the east and west basins. 


The headlands around the East 
Basin, which was originally con- 
structed by the Chinese (under 


French supervision) as an anchor- 
age for their war junks, enclose 
several little bays at present shal- 
low and unprofitable, but the Rus- 
sians have some hazy idea of dredg- 
ing these in order to add to the 
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small area of deep water that the 
harbor already possesses. 

It is difficult to describe in a few 
hundred words one’s first impres- 
sions of Port Arthur, a heteroge- 
neous city without a plan—half Eu- 
ropean and half Chinese. Most of 
the houses scorn respectable street 
frontages, and face any point of the 
compass which happened to please 
the fancy of the builder. The new 
town is half magnificent; the old 
town wholly dingy. 

The magnificence of the former, 
however, has never cropped out in 
the private dwellings, as most of the 
Russians have had to content them- 
selves with cheaply-built wooden 
houses—very often Chinese houses 
adapted. The Government officials 
(of whom there must be two to 
every three inhabitants, I should 
judge, by the number of be-uniform- 
ed men we passed in the streets) 
live in the simplest temporary build- 
ings of dreary black brick or wood. 
The furniture and interior fittings 
are generally primitive, in glaring 
contrast to the luxuriant, extrava- 
gant style in which the inmates live, 
with all the dainties and delicacies 
that the market and the Siberian 
railway afford on their overloaded 
tables, with sweet Roederer cham- 


pagne flowing like water from 
morning till night. 
The residential quarter, called 


New Port Arthur, is situated be- 
hind the western harbor, and there 
are to be found all the houses of 
the officers, officials and merchants, 
while the theatres, hotels and res- 
taurants are close by. 

The most prominent building in 
Port Arthur, towering head and 
shoulders over its neighbors, is the 
new hotel. It was built to be sub- 
let to a private company by the 
Government at a cost of over 5,000,- 
ooo roubles. A splendid facade of 
white marble, an entrance hall, and 
central staircase of almost barbaric 
magnificence, made this overpower- 
ing structure planted in the midst 
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of cheap wooden buildings, look 
like a richly caparisoned elephant set 
down in an aviary of humble spar- 
But then, this is a typically 


rows. 
Russian way of doing things. The 
nation is subject to such sudden 


outbursts of useless extravagance, 
Enormous sums of money must have 
been wasted over the building, and 
you may feel quite sure comfort- 
able commissions found their way 
into the pockets of all those offi- 
cials through whose hands the con- 
tract passed. 

Pending the opening of this huge 
caravansary, the hotel accommoda- 
tion in Port Arthur is delightfully 
primitive, the establishments digni- 
fied with the name of hotels being 
in many cases simply Chinese rooms 
subdivided into rooms by flimsy 
wooden -partitions. The beds are 
hard, and too often tenanted by 
other occupants than the paying 
guests; the food scarcely more tol- 
erable; the table cloths prehistoric, 
and the service careless. 

Old Port Arthur is intended ex- 
clusively fer Government purposes. 
There the barracks, commissariat 
and administration buildings have 
been built. Close by it is the naval 
basin, or East Port, facing the en- 
trance to the harbor proper, in 
which those vessels that contrive 
to enter lie. These are, however, 
only berths for three battleships. 
The big dry dock close by that was 
originally built by the French, is 
said to be the best of its kind in 
the Far East. Adjoining it is the 
Sweet water lake, whose waters, as 
if in a spirit of rebellion against 
the name, have a rather bitter taste. 
Indeed, this lake serves no practi- 
cal purpose, except that it allows 
the community of Port Arthur an 
opportunity to skate during the long 
winter months. 

At the western end of the exca- 
vated basin is the torpedo dock, its 
vicinity literally bristling with the 
repairing shops of the station and all 
the various premises concerned in 
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the business of a dockyard. Near 
the “Tiger’s Tail,” where the mud 
has been dredged away for the pur- 
pose, the torpedo destroyers can 
be seen lying close up to the slips. 
Here, I was told by the Russians, 
the destroyers on this station are 
invariably moored. 

Nobody realizes better than the 
Russians themselves how absolute- 
ly insufficient the facilities at Port 
Arthur are for the large and va- 
ried requirements of a fleet. To 
partially remedy the defect, three 
new docks, each 700 feet long, were 
being built, but the outbreak of war 
did not find them sufficiently far 
advanced to be of any immediate 
use. 

The Russians employ numbers 
of foreigners, i. e., non-Russians, in 
their engineering department, even 
in the most responsible posts. Once 
their initial suspicions are overcome 
the authorities seem to consider the 
nationality of their employees im- 
material, and among the dock hands 
I noticed Chinese, Japanese and Cor- 
eans. English, French and Ameri- 
cans are to be found in the construc- 
tion and engineering departments, 
their faithful service being liber- 
ally rewarded. 

But it is very difficult to gain 
the Russian confidence—at, first. 
Slavs are by nature intensely sus- 
picious—and the stranger is never 
allowed to forget in Manchuria that 
the police are watching him cease- 
lessly. In Port Arthur the dvor- 
nik, or house porter, has to attend 
the Section Police office every 
morning to give a detailed account 
of the doings, habits and visitors 
of each guest in the hotel. When- 
ever we went out we were watched 
and followed by detectives in plain 
clothes, with whose appearance we 
soon became quite familiar. 

It is almost impossible for any 
outsider to state precisely 


strength of Port Arthur, as, natu- 
rally, the forts aré guarded with ex- 
treme jealousy, and no one is al- 


the’ 
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lowed near them. Photography and 
sketching are also entirely prohib- 
ited. But the careful observer can 
detect even from a discreet distance 
the chain of forts traversing the rug- 
ged cliffs of the peninsula. Since 
their occupation of Port Arthur the 
Russians have worked continuously 
and unceasingly at the defenses. To 
the east of the entrance the Huang- 
chin Hill, rising some 300 feet above 
the sea level, is crowned by strong 
batteries of Krupp guns—probably 
14 inch—on fortress mountings, and 
a little below the crest there are bat- 
teries of quick-firing guns. The line 
of the Huang-chin fortifications 
continues for forty versts along the 
coast towards the north. A second 
line of defences starts from the 
Man-tow Hill and goes round the 
peninsula, and the general scheme 
of land defences extends to Dalny, 
about two hours by rail from Port 
Arthur. 

Most of the sea batteries are more 
or less invisible, the guns on Golden 
Hill being especially well masked, 
their profiles low and covered with 
turf. 

In addition to its “fittings” as a 
fortress, Port Arthur has, as I have 
already said, considerable accom- 
modation for troops, a_ parade 
ground which, on occasion, is used 
as a race-course, a rifle range, a 
practice ground for artillery, etc. 


I met any number of soldiers 
strolling about the town, chiefly 
Cossacks of the ‘East Siberian 


Rifle Brigades, in the white blouses, 
leather belts, and flat caps familiar 
to us through thepictures of Ve- 
restchagin. He is a good fellow, 
the Russian soldier, and obeys or- 
ders so well—obeys them with an 
equally unfailing obedience and pa- 
tience when the sun burns down on 
the plains and when the - intense 
cold kills even the birds on the 
wing. The more you see of him the 
better you like him; his simple na- 
ture, with its strong vein of half- 
barbaric superstition and his dog- 
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like, affectionate fidelity is wonder- 
fully appealing. I passed close by 
a camp of Cossacks and watched 
with interest the men making “schi”™ 
or cabbage soup at the doors of their 
little light shelter tents. They were 
very cheerful, apparently quite con- 


_ tent with their surroundings, and 


most of them were singing. Song 
is a great feature of the Russian. 
Even peasants sing quite easily, in 
harmony, taking the bass or alto 
parts in their soft national melodies, 
which are generally plaintive and 
sad. 

What struck me perhaps most 
forcibly in Port Arthur was the 
presence of hordes of Chinese cool- 
ies—the majority of them from 
Shantung—who were engaged in 
the dockyards. Twenty thousand 
coolies are said to be employed in 
Port Arthur; an equal or greater 
number in Dalny. The Russians al- 
ternately misuse them, kick them, 
cuff them—and then pay them im- 
moderate wages, the result being al- 
ternate cringing subjection and 
veiled insolence. The Chinese 
coolie plays a very important part 
in the economic development of a 
place like Port Arthur, how import- 
ant few people seem to realize. But 
without coolie labor nothing can be 
done in the first instance—roads 
forts and dwellings cannot be ma- 
tured beyond their elaborate paper 
plans. The Russians have found 
how vitally important to the future 
of their towns is a properly accli- 
matized supply of labor always 
available. They have therefore of- 
fered high wages to attract the Chi- 
nese to the new places, and largely 
the riff-r2ff, the outcasts from their 
own people, have responded—an 
adventurous class with filthy habits 
and murderous tendencies. They 
quickly pick up Russian vices: (as 
they do the language) and prompt- 
ly discard their few original virtues. 
Such a’ class naturally contributes 
to a state’ of lawlessness. People 
are frequently assassinated in the 
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streets of Port Arthur. Indeed, I 
was told by Russians themselves 


that over forty deaths by violence 
occurred during the single month 
of September, 1903. No woman 
ever dreams of going out alone af- 
ter dark, nor would the strongest 
man go unarmed at night, as to do 
so was simply to court robbery 
and violence. 

Cholera will probably soon find a 
foothold among these Chinese la- 
borers, and this danger will injure 
the town quite as much as any at- 
tacking shells. 

One of the characteristic sights 
of Port Arthur is the procession of 
carriages which race each other 
through the principal streets in the 
most break-neck manner every af- 
ternoon. The occupants seem un- 
der the impression that they are 
having an ordinary drive, but to a 
stranger the well-known troika sys- 
tem of harness which allows an 
unnecessary show-horse to gallop 
alongside the other horses, gives 
the impression of a dangerous pas- 
time. It is not by any means un- 
common to find a carriage drawn by 
three fiery horses rushing closely 
past a ricksha to the imminent dan- 
ger of the latter, but the Russians 
merely laugh in their careless way 
and say, pointing to the Moujik: 
“Doesn’t he drive well?” 

In rainy weather the streets are 
flooded, and for days after they re- 
main a sea of impassable mud. One 
is forcibly reminded of the great 
Napoleon’s remark that in’ Poland 
he had discovered a new element. 
“la Boue.” Polish mud can be but 
a poor imitation. of Manchurian 
mud. Residents to whom I spoke 
of the condition of the streets, the 
petroleum lamps that explode occa- 
sionally, and the wretched state of 
the hotels, always said: “These 
things will all be changed soon.” 
But “soon” is a vague term, and 
certainly these inconveniences are 
so characteristic that Port Arthur 
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without them would not be Port 
Arthur. 

However, it is not probable that 
many more’ strangers will have an 
opportunity to visit Port Arthur, 
unless the Japanese capture and 
open it to the trade of the world. 
Certainly the Russian intention is 
to divert their trade to Dalny as 
soon as that place can do justice 
to all the demands of the shipping 
industry. 

Dalny is a city called into life out 
of the desert, as it were, for the 
special purpose of drawing com- 
merce from Port Arthur, which will 
then be practically closed and ac- 
cessible to travelers only in excep- 
tional cases. The Government will 
absorb it entirely for naval and 


military purposes. If Dalny~ re- 
remains a free port—and the Rus- 
sian Emperor promises it shall re- 
main so—emigrants to the Far 
East will look upon it as an El Do- 
rado, where trade will have elastic 
capabilities for stretching and for- 
tunes grow as fast as a snowball 
rolled up hill, assuring easy and ex- 
cellent livings to the lackadaisical 


‘and the energetic alike. And Port 


Arthur will then sink back into in- 
significance as far as the “man in 
the street” is concerned. 

In the meantime, Japan may be 
clambering over the gates within a 
few weeks or months. But which 
ever way Fortune may decide, it is 
interesting to have seen the inside 
o. the famous fortress-town. 





FAITH AND UNFAITH 
BY ELEANORE F. LEWYS 


The Christian knelt on his cushioned stool, 
And voted the priest, in his heart, a fool! 


The lesson he knew, but had learned by rote, 
Like repeated words in a parrot’s throat. 


But he dropped his gold in the proffered plate, 
And spoke of the sermon as something great! 


Perchance the clink of the coin as it fell 
Drowned the sound of a future hell. 


Or, it might be a sop for his conscience’s sake, 
For the thought of the slaves he could make—and 


break, 


But he cried as the Spirit of Death stood by— 
“Now who has done more for the world than I?” 


The Atheist stood near the forest trees,— 

“Just lusty brothers of mine are these,— 

“One with the great Universal scheme 

Of a beautiful Fact that surpasses the Dream. 
“Like soldierly figures, rank and file, 

Or the solemn stretch of a Temple’s aisle, 
“With the great sky dome for the Temple’s roof— 
But for all of this, dear God, a proof!” 

And he cried to Death: “The race I ran— 

Now, do any better than this, who can?” 


Yet in and out, and nothing loath 
Crawl the worms through the grinning skulls of both. 




















Cataract Gulch, Lagunitas Creek 


A wild spot in steep ravine. 


Photo. French 


A VACATION ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN 
Wild Places on Mount Tamalpais 





BY HAROLD FRENCH 


ECENTLY, Russell Sage ren- 
R dered an indignant protest 
against the taking of vacations 
and deplored as a pernicious habit 
the waste of valuable time, energy 
and the most precious of all earthly 
things, money. His views were 
_ promptly challenged by Senator De- 
pew, who said that a_ reasonable 
annual vacation was the most profit- 
able means of insuring a better per- 
formance of the year’s duties, and 
also that an employer’s interests 
were better served by the giving of 
a short period of rest and recreation 
to faithful employees. 
Still, “in the city hived and shut,” 
the majority of the toilers are not 


permitted to leave their “carking 
cares.” For these, there is appar- 
ently no surcease from the weary 
routine, while the long summer 
drags out its dreary monotony in 
cobbled streets, swirling with dust 
clouds, mingled with the cheerless, 
smoke-drabbled fog; alternating at 
times with stifling heat, two ex- 
tremes of discomfort. 

Many longing eyes have read the 
descriptions of the summer outings 
of the Sierra Club in the Yosemite 
and of the climbing pilgrimages of 
the Mazamas Club further north. 
Not for their gaze are the wonders 
of Shasta, Tahoe, King’s River, and 
countless other places whose beau- 
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ties are rendered more enchanting 
by the halo of distance. 

Still, near at hand there is a moun- 
tain-paradise in which nature livers 
may revel in a pleasing variety of 
scenery that is hard to surpass. In- 
deed, there are many who have trav- 
eled in the wildest parts of this con- 
tinent, and who yet loyally claim 
that no more romantic, varied beauty 
may be seen in any trip of a day’s 
duration than upon the slopes of 
Mount Tamalpais. 

Hither the wood-sick ones may 
journey to the countless garden- 
spots which are the pleasure-Meccas 
of Marin County. Mill Valley, 
Larkspur, Ross Valley and Fairfax 
have their mingled charms of semi- 
civilized forest, and in these places 
thousands of holiday pleasure-seek- 
ers aré content to linger. But these 
are only the jumping-off places from 
which the hafdier ones hit the trails 
that lead to the remote canyons and 
forests of the mountain. With staff, 
haversack, and hob-nailed shoes the 
disciples of John Muir and Thoreau 
soon leave “the madding crowd” far 
behind on the dusty roads, for be- 
yond the western spurs of the moun- 





In Redwood Canyon. 
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tain lie these secluded canyons of 
the wildest beauty. 

Of these objective points, the 
most accessible and popular is Se- 
quoia Canyon, which lies four miles 
to the west of Mill Valley, by a 
winding wagon-road, which leaves 
the old mill, ascends a densely 
wooded north slope, emerges on a 
grassy divide seven hundred feet 
above the distant, sail-dotted bay, 
and undulates downward around 
many a wooded tributary and jut- 
ting point, from which one’s de- 
lighted eyes drink in a vista of spiry 
redwoods, two hundred feet in 
height, which extend in unbroken 
ranks for several miles up the blue 
basin of Redwood Canyon. Cut-offs 
known to the elect, almost halve the 
distance of the wagon-road. 

The only house visible in this 
panorama of four miles of continu- 
ous woods is the lodge of Ranger 
Johnson, the efficient warden of this 
section of the Tamalpais Sports- 
man’s Club preserves. 

The forests of Sequoia Canyon are 
strictly primeval, no lumbering ever 
having been carried on in this se- 
cluded place, and unprofaned to this 
day have its public-spirited owners 
preserved its virgin loveliness. 

The dusty wagon road dips down 
at last into a gate-way colonnade of 
giant trees, whose needles and 
branchlets have made a soft, peat- 
carpet, over which ones feet glide 
in silent delight. The wagon road 
follows the course of the stream for 
nearly a mile upward through an 
exquisite variety of. stream-haunt- 
ing trees, wide-spreading alders, 
bays and mossy maples, all of unus- 
ual size, but nestling like mere un- 
dergrowth beneath the dense ever- 
green branches of the redwoods. 

The largest single tree has a 
girth of forty feet, four feet above 
the ground, and 6n account of its 
size and beauty, has been honored 
with the name of “Emerson.” A 
brass plate bearing the inscription 
“Emerson, 1803-1903,” was placed 
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on the western side of the tree by 
a number of worshipers of the great 
essayist, who celebrated the one 
hundredth anniversary of his birth 
in this fitting temple. There are 
hundreds of trees which are visible 
from the road that rival this one in 
size and beauty, one of them hav- 
ing a great fire-burned hollow of suf- 
ficient size to hold a party of twelve. 

The Bohemian Club, noted for its 
discriminating taste in its selecting 
of camping groves, celebrated “mid- 
summer high-jinks” in this redwood 
retreat in 1892. A gigantic statue of 
Buddha was erected in a tributary 
gulch at the end of a symmetrical 
aisle of great trees. On account of 
its being very inflammable, it was 
subsequently demolished. 

Here the brook leads a_ gentle, 
rippling life, sparkling in the sun- 
shine, shafts which show glimpses 
of azure sky above the far-off tree- 
tops. In June and July, heavy 
white clusters of azalea blossoms 
hang over glassy pools, log-damned, 
deep and cool. Their fragrance is 
of a most overpowering sweetness 
that invites the wood-roamer to en- 
joy a long siesta, beside the crystal, 
perfumed water. And such water, 
ice-cold on the warmest noon-day ; 
indeed it is the veritable sap of 
Tamalpais. The dust has long 
since been brushed from your feet 
by the dainty fringe of trim oxalis 
which vies with luxuriant ferns and 
huckleberries .in the color-scheme 
of the undergrowth. 

The end of the road is at the forks 
of the stream, where a great log 
spanning the joining waters is worn 
smooth as a foot-bridge. 

Each branch rivals the other in 
its dense forests and tumbling cas- 
cades. The wagon road now be- 
comes a bridle path, following the 
gently ascending watercourse; this 
in turn becomes a foot trail, which 
leads you on many merry scrambles 
over fallen logs, now climbing over 
gentle, mossy cliffs quivering with 
maidenhair to deep pools into which 





Sequoia Sempervirens, Redwood Canyon. 


the laughing waters leap ten or fif- 
teen feet at a plunge. The balm of 
azalea bloom is ever in the air these 
midsummer months, and however 
the sun may blister the brushy 
mountain sides, its rays are deli- 
ciously tempered by the cool falls 
which sing a_ ceaseless, alluring 
chorus in the redwoods’ shade be- 
low. 

Above these falls it is not wise 
to venture far, unless one is experi- 
enced in finding his own trail The 
footpath merges into an indistinct 
deer-trail, which, as has been ob- 
served in other places, has an un- 
certain tendency to diminish to a 
squirrel track, which eventually 
runs. up a tree. 

A trail, popular with the more 
strenuous pedestrians, crosses the 
iower part of Redwood Canyon (or 
Sequoia) and ascends a gently slop- 
ing ridge which swings off to the 
west for a distance of three miles 
through glades of exquisite beauty. 
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Emerging from a long tunnel of 
white oak forest, interspersed with 
lordly firs and redwoods, it passes 
the famous Lone Tree, which is a 
conspicuous landmark on the west- 
erly slope of the mountain, nearly 
fifteen hundred feet above the near 
ocean. 

From this place it descends in a 
little over two miles to the popular 
resort of Willow Camp, where surf 
bathing is enjoyed on the smooth, 
curving shore of Bolinas Bay. On 
a Saturday evening there may al- 
ways be found'a congenial company 
gathered around a fire of drift-wood 
on the beach, listening to the mys- 
terious nocturnes of the surf. 

A new : age-line is now in opera- 
tion to Willow Camp and Bolinas, 
connecting with the Tamalpais Sce- 
nic Railway at West Point. This 
road, commencing at an altitude of 
nearly 2,000 feet, curves around 
ridges of dense chaparral, which 
soon changes to a dense forest high 
on the northern slopes of Steep Ra- 
vine. Few roads in the State sur- 
pass these six miles of oceanward 
descent. Giant firs struggle for su- 
premacy with the sequoias, while 
enormous madrones surprise and de- 
light the traveler. Below through 
a frame-work of fir branches, the 
azure tints of the ocean flit by, on its 
white expanse, distant vessels are 
a small but clear detail of the pic- 
ture. 

Steep Ravine, which lies between 
these two routes, is by far the most 
wild: and least explored of all the 
many canyons of Tamalpais. For a 
distance of nearly three miles above 
the shore circuiting Sausalito-Bo- 
linas road, it ascends a series of m‘- 
sical cascades, now lingering in 
more level parks among the majesty 
of unbroken, -primeval forest. Here 
are the haunts of rare five-finger 
ferns and maidenhair which are half 
hidden by a luxuriant tangle of 


ferns of all species, including the 
giant woodwardias. 
There is no beaten path up this se- 
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questered gorge, save an indistinct 
deer-trail which follows the lines 
of least resistance. Here the un- 
molested denizens of the forest, rac- 
coons, wild-cats and deer leave their 
prints in little sand-bars, adding a 
peculiar charm to this perfect wil- 
derness. While other routes ring 
with the shouts and laughter of par- 
ties of pleasure-seekers, here is a 
place where one may spend a holi- 
day in perfect solitude. The writer 
has reveled on many occasions in 
this fern-crvnt of the Bolinas ridge 
and has never yet encountered other 
pedestrians in this spot “where none 
intrudes.” 

Its source lies but six miles from 
Mill Valley, but only the true nature 
lover will care to explore this sylvan 
retreat, and it is with these that he 
desires to share his secret, know- 
ing the delight that comes to those 
who first press their way downward 
through the glossy green of the 
huckleberry undergrowth to the oxa- 
lis carpets in the redwoods’ shade. 
Save the varied moods of the moun- 
tain brook there is no audible sound 
but the wind of a summer afternoon 
in the tree-tops. In the words of 
Rowland Sill: 

“The wind comes hushing, hushing 
through the trees, 

Like surf that breaks upon an in- ° 
visible beach.” 

At times faint murmurs float up- 
ward from the distant breakers, 
crashing on the cliffs of Rocky 
Point. If fog gathers on the Paci- 
fic, some siren of a cautious steamer 
may faintly apprise you of that fact, 
and as you climb backward up the 
ridges, you may obtain wonderful 
views of that curling avalanche of 
fleecy summer fog as it floats around 
the outlines of the coastward hills. 

Another canyon nearly as remote 
from the holiday crowds is Cataract 
Gulch, a tributary of Lagunitas 
Creek, which rises on the eastern 
shoulder of the Bolinas Ridge. A 
splendid country road to Bolinas 
crosses the main stream at a distance 
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of about six miles from Fairfax, or 
seven from Ross Valley. Here the 
road begins to ascend through mag- 
nificent forests which sweep far 
over the range towards Bolinas La- 
goon, and soon a second bridge is 
reached. Here you may leave the 
dusty highway and walk on velvet, 
as it were. The trail is very dis- 
tinct for nearly five miles up stream 
to its source at Rock Springs, wind- 
ing over cataracts which plunge 
over ledges from ten to thirty feet 
in height. These falls are the espec- 
ial delight of photographers who en- 
deavor to retain on film and plate 
the delicate details of foaming 
water, ferns and forest. 

Indeed, these hills of Marin afford 
numerous delights to those who are 
able to climb to these wild places, 
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and many a Saturday afternoon and 
Sunday may have combined to form 
a satisfying substitute for a more 
extensive vacation. There is a 
growing sentiment among the lov- 
ers of Tamalpais that this region is 
well worthy of being reserved as a 
State park. Its virgin forests, fern- 
tangles and foaming, perennial tor- 
rents, are dear to thousands of Cali- 
fornians, to whom the words of 
Whittier may well apply: 


“The hills are dearest which our 
childish feet 

Have climbed the earliest; and the 
streams most sweet 

Are ever those at which our young 
lips drank, 

Stooped to their. waters o’er the 
grassy bank.” 





Alders in Redwood Canyon. 
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RADIO-ACTIVITY 


Part I. 





BY GEORGE ADAM, M. D; 
Author of “Electricity the Chemistry of Ether’ 


HE principal elements spon- 

taneously possessing the prop- 

erty of radio-activity are ura- 
nium, thorium and radium. 

The energized particles emitted 
by radio-active substances have been 
designated by Rutherford as “al- 
pha,’ “beta” and “gamma” rays. 
Certain nascent elements of the na- 
ture of “gaseous emanations” are 
also associated with radio-activity ; 
and under certain conditions sub- 
stances termed “thorium x” and 
“uranium x” are dissociated from 
thorium and uranium. Further- 
more, chemically distinctive matter 
is deposited on objects approximat- 
ing radio-active substances, the ob- 
jects thereby acquiring the same 
property. The emanations, the sub- 
stances designated x, and the induc- 
tive material possess only temporary 
activity. wesides these, there are 
the final products, resulting from re- 
actions between radiant particles, 
or between these and other matter, 
not so far isolated. Rutherford has 
expressed an opinion that several 
other, nascent products, besides 


those mentioned, exist in the en- ~ 


vironment of active substances. 
The elements possessing the 
property of radio-activity have the 
peculiarity of high atomic weight, 
thus: Uranium 240, thorium 232, 
and radium 225 or 256. Radio-ac- 
tive substances are independent of 
their chemical combinations, hence 
they may be chlorides, sulphates, 


or. bromides, without impairing 
their activities. 
URANIUM. In 1896, Henri Bec- 


querel discovered that the mineral 
uranium emitted rays which pene- 
trated opaque substances in a simi- 
lar manner to X rays. Becquerel 
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also found that these rays 
emitted by all the uranium com- 
pounds. He also showed that the 
rays affected the photographic plate, 
and that they had the property of 
making a gas through which they 
travel a conductor of electricity, 
thus allowing an electrified body in 
their neighborhood to be discharged. 


were 


THORIUM. Madame Curie 
showed that thorium, of all the 
uther known chemical elements, 


possesses the same property as 
uranium. . This element is remark- 
able for the number of radiant pro- 
ducts. Thus thorium X, gaseous 
emanations, matter causing induced 
activity, and the various particles 
constituting the rays, are found as- 
sociated with its activity. 

RADIUM. Radium was isolated 
from pitchblend by Madame Curie. 
She found that the pitchblend pro- 
duced an effect on the photographic 
plate, and discharged an electrified 
body in about one-fourth the time 
that the same weight of pure ura- 
nium produced the same _ effect. 
Hence she reasoned that a more ac- 
tive element than uranium could 
be found in the pitchblend. The ex- 
traction of uranium may be accom- 
plished by the ordinary methods of 
quantitative chemical analysis; or 
by the process of fractional crystal- 
lization. “In the latter way the 
Curies have recently obtained sam- 
ples of radium, 1,800,000 times as 
active as uranium, the unit of activ- 
ity being that of one gram of metal- 
lic uranium. 

The method of measurement of 
the activities is to note the time in 
which equal quantities of uranium 
and radium discharge an electrified 
body. In general, radium may be 
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considered as 4,000 times more ac- 
tive than uranium; and in the dark 
its light shows like that of a glow 
worm. By solution, radium loses 
part of its activity, which it gradu- 
ally regains after deposition. When 
first deposited it emits alpha rays 
alone. Gradually the alpha rays 
are increased and beta and gamma 
rays appear. It is noticeable that 
uranium and thorium lose by solu- 
tion the power of emitting beta and 
gamma rays, that property being 
retained by uranium X and thorium 
X; and also that the emanations do 
not emit these rays, but only the al- 
pha variety. The temperature in 
the immediate environment of ra- 
dium has been experimently proved 
to be one or two degrees centigrade 
above the surrounding atmosphere, 
and the metal is supposed to give 
out for each gram of weight sufh- 
cient heat per hour to raise one 
hundred grams of water one degree. 

ALPHA (Anode) RAYS. These 
are found to be constituted of par- 
ticles twice the size of hydrogen 
atoms. Rutherford has shown them 
to be deviable by strong magnetic 
fields and by electric charges, the 
deviation taking place in the oppo- 
site direction to that of Beta (Ca- 
thode) rays under similar condi- 
tions. Hence they are considered 
as carrying a positive charge of 
electricity. They are projected at 
the rate of 20,000 miles per second— 
40,000 times greater than that of a 
rifle bullet. As shown by Sir Wil- 
liam Crookes, the impact of alpha 
rays against a screen of zinc sul- 
phide, when viewed through a mag- 
nifying glass, manifest as multitu- 
dinous scintillations or as stars in a 
clear night. Alpha rays are less 
penetrating than beta rays, being 


obstructed by an aluminum plate 
of .005 centimeter thickness. Thus, 
by the intervention of such a plate, 
the alpha and beta rays can be sub- 
jected to separate examination. They 
are almost completely obstructed 
by glass. The alpha rays render gas 
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an electric conductor to a greater 
extent than beta rays; but have less 
effect on the photographic plate. The 
rate of emission of alpha rays is not 
influenced by a change of tempera- 


- ture from that of liquid air to a red 


heat. 

BETA (Cathode) RAYS. The 
particle of these rays has a mass 
one thousandth that of the hydro- 
gen atom or two thousandth of the 
mass of the alpha particle. They 
have a velocity of over 100,000 
(sometimes attaining 175,000) miles 
per second, more than-ten times the 
velocity of the cathode rays in a 
vacuum tube, and approaching the 
velocity of light ( 180,000 miles.) 
They are deviated from their course 
by proximate magnets or electric 
charges. They are capable of charg- 
ing bodies negatively, hence must 
carry negative electricity. 

GAMMA (Subsiduary) RAYS. 
These are the most penetrating of 
all the rays, and are capable of pass- 
ing through a foot thickness of 
solid iron; notwithstanding, their 
energy is insignificant when com- 
pared with that of other rays. They 
are not electrically charged, and 
have not been shown to be deviable 
by proximate magnets or electric 
charges. It has been conjectured 
that they are ethereal pulsations. 
Rutherford supposes them to be a 
very penetrating kind of Roentgen 
rays produced at the moment of the 
expulsion of the beta rays. They 
are difficult of detection, and are 
found only with radio-activity of 
great power. According to results 
published by Strutt, it is found that, 
as with the alpha and beta rays, and 
also as with the cathode rays in a 
vacuum tube, different gases absorb 
the gamma rays in direct proportion 
to their density. This fact favors 
the view that the gamma rays are 
ponderable particles traveling at a 
speed exceeding that of the other 
rays. The gamma rays passing 
through air or other gas render it 
a conductor of electricity, so that 
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the charge of an electroscope leaks 
away. They also produce phosphor- 
escent and photographic effects. 
Rutherford showed that the rela- 
tive penetrating power, with a loss 
of half their intensity of the differ- 
ent types of rays to be as follows: 
Alpha rays, a thickness of alumi- 
num of .0005 cm. Beta rays, a thick- 
ness of aluminum of .o5 cm. Gamma 
rays, a thickness of aluminum of 8. 


cm. 

EMANATIONS OR_ GASES. 
These are nascent elements associ- 
ated with radio-active substances 
and possessing temporary radio-ac- 
tivity. They are produced by ac- 
tivities of radium and thorium, but 
have not been detected associated 
with uranium. A current of air will 
carry them away like an ordinary 
gas, and they may be collected in a 
separate vessel and their properties 
examined. Their radio-activity di- 
minishes in geometrical progression 
with the time—that from radium 
losing half its activity in four days; 
that from thorium half its activity 
in about one minute. They diffuse 
through porous substances such as 
paper, but not through a thin sheet 
of mica. They thus behave similar- 
ly to heavv gases and probably have 
a molecular weight over one hun- 
dred times that of hydrogen. The 
emanations from thorium condenses 
at 120 degrees C., that from radium 
at 150 deg. C. They are chemically 
inert, resembling the gases argon, 
xenon and krypton. They have only 
been investigated by means of their 
radiating property, and have not 
been brought within the range of 
the spectroscope. These nascent 
gases collect on the parent substance 
and thus supplement the original 
radio-activity by their acquired 


property, sometimes to the extent of 
one-half of the power manifested. 
The emanations collected on the ra- 
dio-active substance is liberated by 
heating or by solution; and when 
thus treated, radium is said to lose 
its radio-activity 


three-fourths of 


by the rush of the emanations from 
the surface. When the emanations 
come in contact with solid sub- 
stances, the latter become tempor- 
arily radio-active. The induced ra- 
dio-activity is more readily acquired 
by bodies negatively electrified, 
and this fact led Rutherford to be- 
lieve that the induction is due to 
positively electrified particles cling- 
ing to the surface of the induced 
body. The emanations give off al- 
pha rays. 

INDUCTIVE MATERIAL. The 
emanations from radium and _ tho- 
rium, diffusing through the air, in- 
duce temporary radio-activity in 
every substance with which they 
come in contact. This inductive 
material has definite chemical prop- 
erties, is soluble in some acids and 
not in others. When the solution 
is evaporated, the radio-active ma- 
terial is left unchanged. Miss Gates 
has shown that it volatilized at a 
white heat, and is re-deposited on 
surrounding bodies. It can _ be 
rubbed off with leather, and is found 
in the ash when the latter is burned. 

The rate of decay of radio-activ- 
ity is different in the inductive ma- 
terial from the decay in the emana- 
tions. Again the emanations emit 
only alpha rays, whilst the induced 
bodies emit both alpha and beta 
rays. Inductive matter is insoluble 
in ammonium, but soluble in sul- 
phuric and hydrochloric acids, and 
acts like a solid. It is conclusive 
that the inductive material is a pro- 
duct of the emanations, and not the 
emanations themselves. 

THORIUM X AND _ URA- 
NIUM X. If ammonia is added to 
a solution of thorium, the latter is 
precipitated, but by the process of 
the thorium loses more than one- 
half of its radio-activity. By evapo- 
rating and heating the filtrate there 
is formed a minute residue in which 
is concentrated the lost activity. 
The residuum is called thorium X, 
and its activity, weight for weight, 
is one thousand times greater than 
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the original thorium. Thorium X 
however, loses its activity whilst 
the original thorium regains its 
power; and the loss of the one and 
the gain of the other takes place ex- 
actly at the same rate of progression. 
Sir William Crookes found that ura- 
nium behaves in a similar manner 
to thorium, and that there is a ura- 
nium X. Uranium X, however, 
loses one-half its activity in 22 days, 
whereas thorium X loses one-half in 
four days. 

It has been stated that the precipi- 
tated thorium loses for a time its 
power to produce the emanations, 
and that this property is retained 
temporarily by the thorium X. Pre- 
cipitated thorium and uranium emit 
only alpha rays, at least until they 
regain their activity. On the other 
hand, the substances X emit beta 
and gamma rays. (The writer, how- 
ever, is of the opinion that the ema- 
nations are the product of alpha 
energy. It must be clearly kept in 
mind that the presence of an electric 
charge of either quality is sufficient 
proof of the existence of an unequal 
charge of opposite quality.) 
‘FINAL PRODUCTS. The pro- 
ducts of radio-activity in its various 
phases disappears entirely and are 
not detectable by known methods. 
The only explanation given is that 
as they were detected by their mani- 
festations of radio-activity, when 
they become inactive they are be- 
yond recognition. They are not dis- 
tinguished by the spectroscope or 
by chemical analysis. It is suspect- 
ed that the gas hilium whose atom 
may be the particle of alpha rays is 
an exception to this rule. 

FUNDAMENTAL CONSIDER- 
ATIONS. Scientists have failed to 
satisfactorily explain these phe- 
nomena. It appears to the writer 
that the inability on their part rests 
(1) on the absence of a correct fun- 
damental hypothesis; (2) on the in- 
correct fermularization of an elec- 
trical law, which, when corrected, 
tecomes fundamental to a_ grand 
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generalization. We will consider 


these factors: 

I. As the principles of force are 
attraction and repulsion, there must 
be a unit of attraction and a unit 
of repulsion; and as force is always 
associated with matter, there must 
be a unit of matter representing at- 
traction and a unit of matter repre- 
senting repulsion. The writer’s con- 
ception is that a positive electric 
charge is constituted of UNITS OF 
MATTER inherently characterized 
by the principle of ATTRACTION 
OR CONCENTRATIVENESS; 
that a negative electric charge is 
constituted of UNITS OF MAT- 
TER inherently characterized by 
the principle of REPULSION OR 
DIFFUSIBILITY; and that these 
units are ultimate atoms which, 
when united, form molecules which 
are the physical units of the sub- 
stance ETHER. From these con- 
ceptions are formulated the _hy- 
potheses that ETHER IS THE 
SIMPLEST FORM OF MATTER, 
and (in the broadest sense), ELEC- 
TRICITY HAS THE SAME RE- 
LATION TO ETHER THAT 
CHEMISTRY HAS TO OTHER 
MATTER. j 

Here it may be stated that the 
writer’s conception of the free ether 
molecule is a central nucleus of 
purely positive matter surrounded 
by a film of purely negative matter. 
This arrangement is analogous to 
that of a planet and its atmosphere, 
and the relative positions in both 
depend on the differential qualities 
of ether atoms. There is no cohe- 
sion between ether molecules (1) 
because the forces of each molecule 
are completely neutralized within 
itself; and (2) because of the appo- 
sition of negative molecular surfaces 
which represent repulsion—a truly 
equilibrated and  imponderable 
molecule held in apposition to others 
by a spacial equilibrium. Ponder- 
able matter is thus differentiated by 
its atoms being composed of mixed 
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units, a demonstrable fact in many 
instances. 

2. The electric law that LIKES 
REPEL AND UNLIKES AT- 
TRACT must be modified. The 
part of this law signifying attraction 
between positives and negatives— 
unlikes attract—and that part de- 
noting repulsion between like forces 
in its application to negatives, are 
accepted as correct, not only as re- 
gards electric charges, but in refer- 
ence to the reaction of ponderable 
matter. The writer, however, has 
failed to find any evidence that there 
exists inherent repulsion between 
positive electric charges, or between 
electro-positive elements of ponder- 
able matter. On the contrary, an 
abundance of evidence exists in 
electrical, chemical and physical re- 
actions of there being inherent at- 
traction between positives. The 
modification of this law is so im- 
portant that it may be well to illus- 
trate: If a feather is placed near a 
positively electrified body it is at- 
tracted by the electrification, re- 
mains in contact with the body for 
a short period, and is then repelled. 
Now the feather is attracted be- 
cause it is electro-negative matter, 
(Light bodies are attracted indis- 
criminately to either sign because 
they are inductively electrified, the 
nearest point being oppositely elec- 
trified to the primary electrification, 
hence attraction occurs according to 
the law of distances.); or because 
it is inductively electrified or polar- 
ized; and simultaneously other mat- 
ter must be repelled by displace- 
ment. The movement of other mat- 
ter from the electrified body may 
be termed RELATIVE REPUL- 
SION. .When positively electrified 
by contact the movement of the fea- 
ther has three causal factors: (1) 
Relative repulsion; (2) the mutual 
impenetrability of the induced frélds 
surrounding the two electrified 
bodies; (3) attraction between the 
positively electrified feather and 
negative charges in the neighbor- 


hood. All of these forces act against 
the INHERENT CONCENTRA- 
TIVENESS of positive electric 
charges. The law as reformulated 
and generalized stands: Inherent at- 
traction (concentrativeness) exists 
between positive units; inherent re- 
pulsion (diffiusibility) between neg- 
ative units; and equilibrating attrac- 
tion (neutralization) between posi- 
tive and negative units. A study of 
electric conduction, of the electrifi- 
cation of gases, of the differential 
actions of galvanic poles of electro- 
physiologic phenomena, and of the 
chemical and physical differential 
reactions of electro positive and elec- 
tro negative ponderable elements, is 
convincing that positive units, 
whether in ponderable or electric 
matter, are concentrative, and nega- 
tive units are diffusible. The writer 
believes that on the basis of the hy- 
potheses, and on the basis of the 
law of attraction and repulsion as 
modified, the phenomenal facts of 
radio-activity can be _ explained. 
However, it is imperative that we 
call attention to certain analogous 
or relative phenomena which wil’ 
enable us the more clearly to under 
stand the other: 

(Certain statements in this arti- 
cle may be considered as arbitrarily 
made, and not in accordance with 
scientific dogma. The writer can 
only say that they are conclusions 
founded upon relative facts, and are 
sequential to the acceptance of the 
fundamental hypothesis.) 

MOLECULAR POLARIZA- 
TION. Molecules may be in a con- 
dition of rest or equilibrium like an 
insulated electric body—that is, they 
are surrounded by uniform inducted 
fields without poles; or they may be 
polarized as in a magnetic body— 
having differentiated poles and dif- 
ferentiated induced fields. Moreover, 
they may be so situated as to pass 
from one condition to the other, as 
in magnetization, crystallization, 
and physiologic action. Further- 
more, the act of polarization may be 
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accompanied by the transformation 
of heat into electricity. The follow- 
ing law may be formulated: WHEN 
MOLECULAR ETHER NOT IN 
EQUILIBRIUM, AS IN HEAT 
OR LIGHT, IS BROUGHT UN- 
DER THE INFLUENCE OF DIF- 
FERENTIAL POTENTIALS, IT 
IS SPLIT INTO ATOMS FORM- 
ING ELECTRIC CURRENTS OR 
CHARGES. 

In the electric cell molecular ether 
set free by chemical action is split 
up by the differential potentials of 
the zinc and copper plates. Molecu- 
lar ether as heat moving against the 
junction of the thermo-electric cell 
is dissociated by the differential po- 
tentials of the metals and converted 
into an electric current. Du Bois 
Reymond has demonstrated that 
heat applied to a muscular strip in- 
tercalated in a circuit increases the 
rest current of the muscle; that is, 
heat by the differential polarity of 
the muscle is converted into an elec- 
tric current. Multitudinous facts of 
infinite variety evidence the correct- 
ness of this law. What is particu- 
larly emphasized is that molecular 
polarization presents the differenti- 
ated potentials essential to transfor- 
mation of heat or light into electric 
currents or charges. Fig. 1 indi- 
cates molecules in the electric or 
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on molecules. The first is the in- 
herent quality of the molecule and 
the second is extrinsic and does not 
pertain to that quality. However, 
the electric charge may neutralize 
the molecular potential. Generally, 
but not absolutely, the rule prevails 
that an electric charge on a mole- 
cule is of opposite sign to the mole- 
cular quality. Thus the molecule 
of the cathode rays is positive in 
quality, and it is negatively electri- 
cally charged. 

MOLECULAR AND _ ELEC- 
TRICAL FORCES. Fig. 2 gives 
expression to the conception that 
electrical and molecular forces are 
fundamentally identical. Its con- 
struction is based on demonstrable 
electrical conditions and on Avaga- 
dro’s law. Animal cells are evolu- 
tionary developments of the condi- 
tions portrayed in this figure. The 
planets, their atmospheres, and in- 
terstellar spaces are representative 
of the several component conditions. 
signs * and — in the central part of 
the figure denote the quality of the 
inherent potentials of the molecules 
(not electrical charges placed on the 
molecules.) The induced fields vary 
in dimensions according to the in- 
tensities of the molecular inductive 
force. The interspaces between the 
induced fields are free. We _ will 


depolarized magnetic or polarized consider what can take place in the 
states. component parts of the molecular 
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Fig. 1. Types of Molecules in States of Equilibrium and of Polarization. 
able molecular bodies are shown surrounded by fields of induction — the 


spaces. 

It may be necessary to call atten- 
tion to the difference between. mole- 
cular potentials and electric charges 


The ponder- 
intermolecular 


spaces through extrinsic forces: 
The central or ponderable molecular 
mass is not dissociated except by 
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chemical action, but when this oc- 
curs it modifies the conditions 
throughout the molecular space. 
Small induced fields are occupied by 
ether, this being the only material 
so molecularly minute as to enter 
them. Into larger fields molecules 
of opposite quality to the primary 
molecule may enter, the opposite 
potentials mutually neutralizing 
inductively but not chemically, and 
thus altering the dimensions of the 
fields. Molecules of the same po- 
tentials are repelled and cannot en- 
ter, but by extrinsic pressure may 
distort the fields. The interspaces 
between the induced fields are occu- 
pied by material free from the in- 
ductive potentials of the primary 
molecules, as interstellar ether is 
free. They are analogous to the cy- 
toplasmic spaces of cells, and to in- 
terstellar spaces. They may be oc- 
cupied by ether or by ponderable 
molecules of either quality minute 
enough to enter. Molecules by so- 
lution or diffusion may so adjust 
themselves as to obliterate the in- 
terspaces. It is important to re- 
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member that ponderable matter en- 
tering the induced field or inter- 
spaces displace imponderable ether, 
thus producing an adjustment of the 
equilibrium, with the evolution of 
heat or light. Hence the heat of 
mixtures. It is obvious that minute 
particles (molecular chips) passing 
through a gas may chemically unite 
with its molecules, thus modifying 
their inductive potentials, allowing 
the ether in the induced fields to es- 
cape and the molecular masses to ap- 
proximate and hence becoming elec- 
tric conductors. Thus, certain rays 
render gas an electric conductor. 
Observing that occupancy of the in- 
terspace by ponderable matter dis- 
places imponderable ether; that in- 
duced fields of opposite potentials 
may mutually overlap, and of the 
same potentials mutually distort; 
and that induced fields are endowed 
with elasticity, it will be easy to 
comprehend the fundamental con- 
ditions of partial pressures, absorp- 
tion—co-efficiencies, and differential 
tensions. 





Fig. 2. Representations of electronegative and _ electropositive 


molecules of gast ; 
A, positive molecular mass; 
B, negative molecular mass; 


C, D, induced fields of positive and negative molecules; 


E, free interspaces, 


F, overlaping of positive and negative induced fields; 
G, distortion of fields showing impenetrability of similar poten- 


tials. 
dro’s Law) 


Their spacial occupancies aré equal in dimensions (Avaga- 


























“On Seeing the Tempest.” 


NEGATIVE PRESSURE. By 
this term is mean the force by 
which a body gains a kinetic poten- 
tial by means of suction or a vis a 
fronte. It is physiologically in evi- 
dence in various circulatory condi- 
tions. Perhaps the greatest mani- 
festation of this force is the pump- 
ing of water 400 feet in depth in the 
celebrated Comstock mines. These 
mines are drained by the Sutro tun- 
nel at 1750 feet depth, and the en- 
gineering problem presented was 
to lower the water for another 400 
feet. Fig. 3 represents the pump- 
ing apparatus. 


A pipe extends from the surface 
to the 2150 feet level, whence it re- 
turns to the 1750 level. The water 
in this pipe has, therefore, a static 
pressure of 1750 feet. At the angle 
of the pipe at the greatest depth 
there is an opening covered with 
a net of wire. The tremendous ki- 
netic force of the water rushing 
through the pipe has a sufficient 
negative pressure to suck additional 
water through the opening. The 
mine is thus drained 400 feet in 
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depth. Perhaps the frictional blow 
is a factor in imparting to the addi- 
tional water its velocity. It has 
been stated that 2,000,000 gallons of 
water from the surface pumps 
5,000,000 gallons additional water 
from the mine. 


SURFACE _ f 














1750 Ft\| (= 
2150 FI. Y)-5 


Fig. 3. Pump. 





ON SEEING THE 


“TEMPEST” 





BY CAROLINE SHELDON 


A storm, a shipwreck, an enchanted isle; 
A banished duke, his daughter fair, a prince 
Who comes to woo; nymphs, elfs, and magic tints, 
Strange sights and stranger music that beguile 
The wanderers; brother and friend that plot anew 
Treason and crime against a sleeping king; 
Airy sprite and earthy clod that bring 
His enemies and friends, all, all, unto 
Their lord for judgment. This did Shakespeare dream 
Upon some perfect day, when all the powers 
Of earth and sky and air together blent 
To give him visions, not in a fitful gleam, 
But steadily. Now years have brought the hour 


When the dream is made real. 


content. 


E’en he would be 
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TREES. 


82 A stranger in a foreign land, picking up a 
railroad guide to California, and reading only 
the list of names, would realize soon that 
the State has a wealth of timber, for the 
very names emphasize that fact. There are 
towns named PALO ALTO (Tall Timber); 
PALO BLANCO (White Timber); PALO- 
CEDRO (Cedar Timber);; PALO PRIETO 
(Black Timber); PALOVERDE, PALOS 
VERDES or LOS PALOS VERDES, ali 
meaning ‘green trees;” and SILVANIA 
(Forest Town); SILVANO (Sylvian), or 
SOTO (a grove.) 

MADERA COUNTY was named the “Tim- 
ber County”’ because it is a lumber region, 
and the name serves also to distinguish its 
resources from Fresno County, which is 
mainly an agricultural region. The county 
takes its name from the town of MA- 
DERA (Timber), which is now its county 
seat. The county was organized in 1893, and 
has an area of 2,140 square miles. By study- 
ing the names alone, one could make a fair 
map of the distribution of the various kinds 
of trees found in the State. 

ASH. ASHTON means literally ‘“‘Ash Tree 
Town,’ coming from the Anglo-Saxon, while 
FRESNO (Ash Tree) means the same in 
Spanish. FRESNO COUNTY was organ- 
ized in 1856, and has an area of 5,940 square 
miles. The county seat and the river have 
the same name, all showing the prevalence 
of ash trees in the district. 

LINDEN LINDHURST comes from the 
German and means “Linden Tree Woods,’’ 
while LOS LAURELES is Spanish, and 
means ‘the laurels.”’ 

NOGALES. WALNUT. There were wal- 
nut trees here at an early date, for one ran- 
cho bears the name LOS NOGALES (the 
Walnuts), and another CANADA DE LOS 
NOGALES (Valley of the Walnut Trees.) 

OAK. ENCINO. ROBLE. Where one 
finds an ACORN they may expect to find 
an OAK, an OAKLAND, or an OAKLEY 
(Anglo-Saxon for “Oak Meadows); or an 
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ACTON, Anglo-Saxon for ‘“‘Oak Tree Town.” 
The original name of ENCINO was SANTA 
CATALINA DE BONONIA DE LOS EN- 
CINOS (St. Catherine of Bononia of the 
evergreen oaks), a name given by Portola 
in 17649. ENCINAL, EL ENCINO, and the 
diminutive ENCINITAS all mean _ the 
“evergreen oak,’’ as ENCINAL Y BUENA 
ESPERANZA means the rancho of ‘ne 
“evergreen oaks and Good Hope.’””’ ROBLE, 
EL ROBLE, and LOS ROBLES mean ‘the 
oak” and ‘“‘the oaks,’”’ and PASO ROBLES, 
or PASO DE ROBLES means “Oak Pass. 

33. POPLAR ALAMO. Populus Monili- 
fera, and P. Augustifolia are the varieties 
of the poplar that are known out West as 
“cottonwoods” or the ALAMO tree. 

Creeks with the name COTTONWOOD are 
almost innumerable, while the Spanish 
equivalent are almost as common. One 
finds in many counties LOS ALAMOS (the 
cottonwoods); or ALAMILLO, ALAMITOS; 
and LOS ALAMITOS the little cottonwoods). 
An ALAMEDA is literally a “poplar grove,”’ 
or in the colloquial, ‘‘a public walk,’’ or 
promenade in the shade of the trees. 

ALAMEDA COUNTY was organized in 
1853, and has an area of 840 square miles. 
The county seat is most appropriately 
named Oakland, as that tree covers the 
hills near by. Ranchos are often found with 
such names as ALAMO BONITO (a good 
cottonwood); or LOS ALAMOS Y AGUA 
CALIENTE (the cottonwoods and hot 
spring.) ALISO, LOS ALISOS, ALISAL 
and EL ALISAL all mean the “alder tree’’; 
and CANADA DE LOS ALISOS is the “‘Can- 
yon of the alder trees.’’ 

PINE is the prefix to the names of fifteen 
or more towns located among the pine tim- 
ber. The favorite Spanish titles are PINO 
EL PINAL (the pine); TRES PINOS (three 
pines); PINO BLANCO. (white pine); PIN- 
OGRANDE (big pine); or suéh names as 
CANADA DE LOS PIiNOS (Valley of the 
pines.) PUNTA DE PINOS (Point of Pines) 
on the coast, was named by Vizcaino in 
1602. 














Origin and Meaning of California Towns and Places 


PALM. The name PALM is used with a 
wide range of meanings, covering many va- 
rieties of the order PALMACEAE, and in- 
cluding the giant YUCCA of the desert, the 
CEREUS GIGANTEUS. PALMDALE, LOS 
PALMAS (the palms), DOS PALMOS (two 
palms.) TWENTY-NINE PALMS, and 
YUCCA all take their name from the giant 
cacti in their vicinty. 


34. SEQUOIA. California has many trees 
that do not grow elsewhere, and are conse- 
quently objects of interest to every visitor. 
None attract more attention than those 
known as the BIG TREES or SEQUOIA. 
These trees received their name from Dr. 
Endlicher, who bestowed it in honor of Se- 
quoyah, the Cherokee chief, who invented 
an alphabet for his language. There are 
two varieties of the coniferous trees, the 
“big tree’ proper being the SEQUOIA 
WASHINGTONIANA or GIGANTEA; and 
the REDWOOD, or SEQUOIA SEMPER- 
VIRENS. The redwood was first named by 
Portola, who called them PALO COLORA- 
DO (red wood.) There are a number of 
towns and localites bearing these names, 
Redwood City being the county seat of 
San Mateo County. 


WILLOWS. WILLOWS, the county seat 
of GLEN County, is the translation of the 
older Spanish name of SAUCE. SAUCITO, 
and SAUSALITO, are the “‘little willows’’; 
while SAUSAL is the colloquial form of 
SAUZAL (a plantation of willows); also 
found as SAUSALITO (a little willow grove), 
and SAUSAL REDONDO (the round willow 
grove.) 

IN GENERAL. The CYPRESS was the fu- 


neral tree of the Romans, who dedicated it 
to Pluto. It receives its name from the 
island of Cyprus, where the Latins ob- 
tained it. The name CHAPARRAL is the 
title given to almost any impenetrable 
thicket of thorny shrubs. MESQUITE 
comes from a Mexican Indian word, MEZ- 
QUITE. There are two kinds, the Honey 
Mesquite (Algaroba), and the Screw Pod 
Mesquite (Prosopis pubescens) from which 
the digger indians make a kind of bread. 
The MADRONE is the Spanish MADRONO 
(Arbutus Menziesii), whose edible berries 
are known as Madrona apples, and on that 
account it has been confused by some with 
the MANZANITA, which means literally 
“little apple,’’ but in California the name 
Manzanita applies only to the shrubs of the 
species ‘‘Arctostaphylos glauca,” or ‘‘A. pun- 
gens,’’ whose clusters of red berries are a 
favorite food of the grizzly bear. The EU- 
CALYPTUS was introduced from Austra- 
lia, and is now a common and well known 
tree. There are many communities now rich 
and prosperous that have been built up by 
irrigating land that was once a desert and 
covered with desert plants. All traces of 
the desert have vanished except the old 
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names, such as CACTUS, LA PITA (the’ 
agave); ACERICO (pin cushion), and ES- 
PINOSA (thorny.) In fact the very face of 
nature has been changed, in places, so that 
an old-timer would not recognize it. When 
Commandante Fages was hunting for de- 
serters in 1773, he saw a great lake sur- 
rounded by marshes filled with rushes, and 
he named the place LOS TULES (the 
tules), or bulrushes (‘‘Scirpus lacustris.’’) 
Farms and fields now cover the country 
where TULARE LAKE once existed. The 
TULARE VALLEY was named by the Span- 
ish Lieutenant Marago, in 1813, the VALLE 
DE LOS TULARES (the valley of the 
tules); and TULARE COUNTY TAKES its 
name from the valley. It was organized 
in 1854, and has an area of 4,935 square miles. 
The county seat is Visalia. LOS TULAR- 
CITOS means “the little tules.”’ 


ANiMALS. 


3. ANTELOPE. At the time when-the 
gold hunters rushed into California, game 
was abundant, and bands of ANTELOPE 
numbered by the thousand, grazed in the 
Sacramento Valley. In 1851, they were still 
so numerous that a woodchopper furnished 
the hotel keeper at Colusa with an antelope 
each day for his board. To-day the grace- 
ful animals are extinct, but their name re- 
mains on numerous towns and valleys. 


BADGER. The BADGER is a good fighter, 
and therefore loved by the boys in blue, 
who founa plenty of sport teasing them at 
old FORT TEJON. The Spaniards call the 
animal ‘‘tejon,’’ which means also ‘‘a wedge 
of gold’; but we take his name from the 
Romans, who called him ‘“Bladarius,’’ the 
“corn thief.’’ Towns, hills, and a famous 
pass bear his name; but some of them may 
have been named by settlers who came from 
the “Badger State,’’ Wisconsin. 


BEAR. Ever since the ‘‘Bear Flag’’ was 
hoisted at Sonoma, in June 1846, the bear 
has found a place on most of California’s 
emblems; but bruin was in evidence, and 
made himself felt, long before the Argo- 
nauts arrived. The soldiers of Portola had 
a great fight with them in San Luis Obispo 
County as early as 1767, killing 14; which was 
certainly enough to warant them in naming 
tne valley CANADA DE LOS OSOS (Valley 
of the Bears). It does not take so many 
bears as this, as a rule, to give a name to 
a place, especially if the bear is a grizzly 
and hungry; then one is enough, as for ex- 
ample, OSO FLACO LAKE (Lean Bear 
Lake.) 

BEAR RIVER, Yuba County, is but a 
translation of the name RIO DE LOS OSOS, 
given by Captain Luis Arguello, in 1820. It 
is evident that bears were at one time al- 
most as innumerable as the good stories 
told about them, for towns, creeks, har- 


bor, river and valley have simply the name 
BEAR; while other flats, gulch, hill and val- 
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ley are named for the great monarch of the 


forest, the GRIZZLY. The Mexican boys. 


who: could not cope with bruin tried their 
skill on the ‘‘wild cats,’’ which were so. nu- 
merous that two prominent places still 
bear their name in Spanish, LOS GATOS. 


36. COYOTE. That thief of the wilds, the 
COYOTE, or LOS COYOTES, was ever in 
evidence around the pioneer, and like many 
other nuisances that both irritate and 
amuse, his name will go down in history 
with the towns that have grown up over his 
burrows. COYOTE HILL and COYOTE 
DIGGINGS take their name, not from the 
presence of the animal, but from the fact 
that the miners had to burrow like coyotes 
to reach pay gravel. COYOTE HOLES is a 
spring in the Mohave desert, where a colony 
of the animals have their home; and the dry 
borax lake near by takes its name from 
the springs. 

DEAR. ELK. VENADO, the DEER, were 
as thick as sheep in many districts; while 
ELK were even more abundant, for it is 
stated by historians that as late as 1840 
herds of 2000 elk were seen grazing around 
the shores of San Francisco Bay. Their 
name still remains prefixed to a score of 
places; but CARIBOU to only one. 


GOAT. SHEEP. In the early days, goats 
were cheap, further south, and the ship 
captains bought them for food. While their 
ships lay at anchor in the bay, the animals 
were given shore leave on GOAT ISLAND 
until the ship was ready to sail again. AN- 
GORA PEAK is named for the angora goat, 
imported into the State; while the IBEX 
range is named for the Big Horn goats there 
which the miners misname ‘‘ibex.’’ 


LOS CARNEROS (the sheep) is the name 
of a rancno; CORDERO (a lamb) is the 
name of a town; and CIENEGA O’PASO 
DE LA TIJERA is the ‘Marsh or Pass of 
the Sheep Shearer.”’ 

CORRAL. 

87. An enclosure or cattle pen of some kind 
is a necessity on a stock farm or cattle 
range. Such a structure was called a COR- 
RAL by the Spaniards, and the word has 
been adopted into our language. 
built of rocks it was called CORRAL DE 
PIEDRA; if of earth, CORRAL DE TIER- 
RA; and if they were small, they were called 
CORALLITOS. The places chosen for the 
round up corrals on big ranches, were gen- 
erally near springs, and the corral became 
first a land mark, and later on the name was 
adopted by the new town that sprung up 
there. Other places that have sprung up 
on land that was once a vast cattle ran- 
cho have adopted the name of the boss of 
the herd, EL TORO (the Bull.) 


SMALL ANIMALS. 


The small game has not been overlooked 
in seeking names for places for we have 
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CHUCKAWALLA, which is the Indian name 
for a large lizard which they consider dainty 
food; CONEJO, EL CONEJO, and CONE- 
JOS are named for the “rabbit’’; and LA 
LIEBRE means the “hare.’’ POINT LO- 
BOS (Wolf Point) was named by Rivera in 
1774; and LORTUGA means “a tortoise.”’ 
Even the pests have been immortalized, 
for we find EL ESCORPION (the scorpion); 
PULGAS (the fleas); and even EL PIOJO 
(the louse.) 
FISH. 

38. The waters, too, have contributed to 
the list. EELS were abundant in the river 
of that name. TIBURON means ‘a shark’’; 
and BALLENA (whale) marks the _ spot 
where a leviathan of the deep was stranded. 
SALMON, from the Latin ‘Salmo,’ means 
the “leaping fish,’’ as welcomed annually to 
our rivers, and the name helps to remind 
the outside world that ‘‘we can all we can, 
and eat what we can’t can.”’ 

BIRDS. 

39. ALCATRAZ ISLAND (Pelican Island) 
is known to every one who crosses San 
Francisco Bay, for it is a marked object, 
as it stands there alone and solitary, watch- 
ing the entrance to the harbor with its 
guns. ALCATRAZ LANDING, farther 
south, was known to the Indians as TA- 
JI-GUAS. 

BALD EAGLE. The BALD EAGLE is 
not only on the coins minted here, but on 
many a crag and peak of the many ranges, 
and we have a dozen or more places bear- 
ing the name of the Bird of Freedom as 
a prefix; and one place that is known as 
REAL DE LOS AGUILAS (Camp of the 
Eagles.) 


BIRD SPRINGS is a favorite resort of 
our feathered friends, in Inyo County. 

BUTTERFLY. MARIPOSA. The BUT- 
TERFLY is hardly a bird, but it has wings 
and associates with the birds, so it may 
be noted here. The name as used is a 
translation of the Spanish MARIPOSA 
(butterfly.) The beautiful Mariposa Lily (Cal- 
ochortus) has very gay-colored blossoms 
that excite the admiration of all. It is a 
native of the State, and early explorers 
instinctively called it the “butterfly,” and 
gave its name to the river where they first 
discovered it. MARIPOSA COUNTY and 
county seat take their name from the river. 
The county was organized in 1850, and has 
an area of 1,580 square miles. 

CODORNICES Creek is the Mexican collo- 
quial for ‘‘codorniz,’”’ (the quafl.) 

CRANE. The CRANE has left its name 
on fiat and valley; in English and in the 
Spanish, LA GRULLA. 

GAVIOTA. GABILAN is colloquial for 
GAVILAN, and means the “‘sparrow hawk’’; 
LAS GALLINAS is “the hens’; and LA 
GAVIOTA is “the sea gull,’”’ a name con- 
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ferred upon the pass by Portola in 1769, the 
town taking its name from that. GAVINA 
is colloquial for GAVIOTA. 

OWL HOLES is the name of a desert 
spring where burrowing owls are numer- 
ous. 

PAJARO. Mexicans used the name PAJA- 
RO (bird) to denote all kinds of feathered 
game; the river in Monterey County re- 
ceived its name from Portola in 1769; the 
town taking its name from the river. 

PALOMA. The bird most loved by the 
Mexican and American al.ce was LA PA- 
LOMA (the Dove); the name also of one of 
Mexico’s favorite pieces of music. 


MINERALS. 


40. Many of the mineral resources of the 
State are advertised by the names of the 
towns where the crude product is mined, 
or the refined material is manufactured. 

ALABASTER is the compact, translucent 
variety of GYPSUM that is carved into 
vases and other ornaments. These names 
mark three of the many districts where 
this mineral is mined. 

ARRASTRA. Before stamp mills were 
used the miners ground their ores in the 
primitive arrastras of the Mexicans; a slow 
but sure method of saving the gold. In some 
of the camps these crude mills were so nu- 
merous as to give the name ARASTRA- 
VILLE to the place. 

ANTIMONY is not mined to any extent 
here, but is found in many localities, a 
notable district being that around ANTI- 
MONY PEAK. 

BEDROCK is the miner’s name for what- 
ever formation underlies the gold bearing 
gravels of the placer mines. When they 
get down to it, they have reached the 
bottom, or end, of the pay-dirt; hence the 


slang phrase, “down to bed rock,’’ when 
funds run out. 
BITUMEN. BREA. TAR, BITUMA, 


BREA and LA BREA all come from the de- 
posits of asphaltum in their vicinity. 
BORAX. California supplies most of the 
borax consumed in the United States. The 
first borax produced in America came from 
the waters of BORAX LAKE, in Lake 
County, in 1862. At BORATHE, in the Calico 
Mountains, beds of borate of lime (coleman- 
ite) are worked by the same methods as 
are employed on mineral veins; and there 
are numerous springs, both hot and cold, 
whose waters contain this unique mineral. 
CHROMITE. Chrome iron is one of the 
uncommon ores for which California is cele- 
brated, the extensive mines at CHROMITE 
being well known to iron manufacturers. 
CINNABAR. Quicksilver was mined in the 
State before gold was discovered, and CIN- 
NABAR (red sulphide of mercury) is in the 
center of a famous quicksilver district. 
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COARSE GOLD is in a region noted for 
the nuggets found in its placer. 

COPPEROPOLIS (‘Copper City’’) is the 
center of a large copper district. 

DIAMOND. The towns in Contra Costa 
and Alameda Counties are named for the 
coal (black diamond) mined there; and LA 
CARBONERA is Spanish for the ‘‘coal 
mine.’”” DIAMOND in Eldorado County; 
DIAMOND VALLEY, Alpine County; DIA- 
MOND CREEK, Nevada County; and DIA- 
MONDVILLE, Butte County, are localities 
where genuine diamonds have been found; 
generally in the placer washings, but their 
source remains undiscovered. 

41. EL DORADO (‘The Gold Field’) is a 
far better name for a city than the old 
name MUD SPRINGS, which it retained un- 
til 1855, especially when it is the center of 
large mining activities; and EL DORADO 
COUNTY is the appropriate name for the 
district in which Marshall discovered gold 
in 1848. It was organized in 1849, and has an 
area of 1,891 square miles. 


GOLD. 

In estimating .the value of bullion, pure 
gold is considered to be 1000 fine. Placer 
gold runs from less than 750 to over 900 
fine, t}\e rest being silver, or other metals. 
FINE GOLD GULCH miners were proud 
of the high grade and value of their pre- 
cious metal. GOLD, and GOLD BLUFF, 
show the presence of the metal in those 
localities. - 

NATRONA is one of the many localities 
famous for the deposits of ‘‘natron,’’ or na- 
tive sodium carbonate. 

OIL. . The petroleum industry has advanced 
by leaps and bounds, and the list of places 
with OIL as the prefix to their names has 
just begun to grow. 

ORO CHINO is a mining camp where 
many “Chinese’’ were employed in the early 
days in mining the ‘gold.’ 

ORO FINO means “fine gold’ or gold of 
high grade. 

OROVILLE is “Gold City,’’ an appropriate 
name for the county seat of Butte County, 
famous for its mines and the dredging in- 
dustry. 

PLACER is the name of many places 
where the gold-bearing gravels are worked. 
PLACERVILLE, the county seat of El Do- 
rado County, was known first as the Old 
DRY DIGGINGS in 1848; then as HANG- 
TOWN in 1849; but in 1851, Mr. Nugent suc- 
ceeded in having the present name adopted. 

SALINAS (the “salt mines’’) is the name 
of the county seat of Monterey County. It 
is named tor the SALINAS RIVER, which 
runs past numerous salt springs. The old ; 
name of the river was RIO SAN ELIZARIO 
(River of St. Elisha), given by Portola in 
1769. 
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SALINE VALLEY. SALT WELLS are 
districts full of salt springs, dry soda and 
salt lakes, and wells where the water is 
brackish. 

SALTON is on the edge of the SALTON 
SEA, a dry lake of glistening white salt 
that is 25 miles long, and from 6 to 15 wide. 
is the sink of the Colorado desert, the bot- 
tom of an evaporated ocean whose shores 
and beaches can still be followed. 


THE INFLUENCE OF OLD ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. 

The pioneers of California, in 1849, poured 
into the country in floods that had their 
source in every nation. They represented 
all parts of the world, and as the months 
grew into years their thoughts turned 
back to the old home and the old associa- 
tions. As they built up new towns they 
made them seem more homelike by giv- 
ing them the old home name. Some were 
controlled by religious sentiment; others 
were moved by patriotic feelings; while 
a few were moved by the vanity and ego- 
tism that calls many a new born town a 
“city.”” Just as a hotel keeper in the back- 
woods names his place ‘“‘The Astor House’”’ 
or “Palace Hotel.’’ The very names of the 
towns enable one often to tell where the 
pioneers were from, or even their religious 
faith. 

42. ANTIOCH was given a Bible name in 
honor of Reverend Joseph H. Smith, who 
was buried on the townsite in 1851. The 
name comes originally from the ancient 
capital of Syria. 

ARARAT MT. is named for the 17,000 feet 
high mountain in Armenia, where legend 
says the arc rested. 

BETHANY is named for the village in 
Palestine that lies about two miles east 
of Jerusalem; in the Hebrew, the name 
means “House of Dates.” 

BETHLEHEM means in the Hebrew the 
“House of Bread,’’ and is the name of the 
famous city five and a hal: miles south- 
west of Jerusalem. 

CATHEDRAL PEAKS in the Yosemite, 
receive their name for their resemblance 
to cathedral spires. The Indian name for 
them was POO-SEE-NAH CHOOCK-KAH, 
“a hoard of acorns.”’ 

DAMASCUS, the name given to a new 
city in a new country, was borrowed from 
one of the most ancient cities in existence, 
the chief city of Syria. The ancient city 
was long famous for its plums, linen, steel, 
silk and roses, which are still known as 
“damask plums,” “damask steel,’’ etc. 


EDEN means in the Hebrew “a place of 
pleasure,”’ and authorities argued for ages 
before the discovery of California as to its 
location. Every traveler to the land of sun- 
shine and flowers knows now where it is. 


HAVILAH is a word taken from. the 








Bible, and means the “‘land of gold,’”’ which 
is certainly appropriate in the Golden State. 


43. ACTON was named by Yankees for 
the town in Massachusetts. 

ABERDEEN by a Scotchman for his na- 
tive city, ‘‘at the mouth of the river Dee,” 
(Aber-Deen.) 

AETNA Hot Springs was named for the 
famous volcano in Italy. It comes from 
“Attuna” (a furnace.) 

ALABAMA. A list of names of the State 
will show that there was a large immigra- 
tion from the South, those from ALABAMA 
having named half a dozen places. 

ALAMO (Cottonwood.) In 1849 the war cry 
“Remember the Alamo!’’ was fresh on the 
lips of the brave Texans, and one can but 
regret that the name should be changed to 
HEME. 

ALBION. Sir Francis Drake sailed along 
the coast in June, 1579, and named the coun- 
try NOUVA ALBION (New England) on ac- 
count of the white cliffs he saw. It was 
the ancient name of Great Britain, given 
for tne white cliffs of Kent as seen first by 
the Romans. ALBION Hills was named 
for the white bluffs in its vicinity; as was 
ALBION RIVER. 

ALEXANDRIA was named for the city 
in Virginia. 

ALGERINE by a native of Algiers. 


ALLEGHANY by a settler from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

ALMADEN is the center of a rich quick- 
silver mining region, and is named for the 
mines in Spain; the name in Arabic—AL 
MADEN—means “the mine.”’ 

ALTON. AMBOY were both named for 
the home town by settlers from Illinois. 

ALTOONA by immigrants from Pennsyl- 
vania, and 

ALUCHIOLA by one who had lived in 
Florida. 

AMSTERDAM was named by one whose 
heart longed for the far-away Netherlands. 

ANDERSON was decided on by settlers 
from Old Kentucky, and 

AUBURN was the familiar name fixed up- 
on by New Yorkers. 

AVON is Cletic for “river,’’ and is named 
for the English stream immortalized by the 
Bard of Avon. 

BADEN —Teutonic “Bad,”’ meaning 
“Bath’’—is named for the famous Austrian 
warm springs. 

BAKU is the center of a large petroleum 
district, and takes its name from the Baku 
oil fields owned by the Russians, on the 
Caspian Sea. 

BALMORAL is the Queen’s Castle, mean- 
ing in the old Gaelic a “majestic dwelling.”’ 

BANGOR was named for the city in Maine 


























which took its name from the city in north 
Wales, the Welch word meaning “High 
Choir.”’ 

BARCELONA. Hamilcar Barca founded 
the city in Spain that was named in his 
honor. Now his memory is honor by a 
town in the valley of the tules. 

BAREGES is named for the famous 
springs in the Pyranees, as the waters are 
similar in character. 

BATAVIA was selected by a native of Illi- 
nois, for his home town. 

BARNARD comes from the Green Moun- 
tain town, Vermont. 

BEN LOMOND was named by a canny 
Scotchman who loved the big mountain on 
the east side of Loch Lomond. 

BAYONNE is from the Bay of Biscay, 
and means “Good Bay.” 

BERKELEY. The rancho on which the 
University City is now located, was granted 
to Luis Peralta, in 1820, by Pablo Vicente de 
Sola, Governor of California. Pioneers from 
Virginia came to the rancho and named 
their new settlement for a city in their 
native State. In Latin the name means 
“Birch Field.”’ 

BERLIN. Sturdy men from the ‘Fader- 


land’ brought this name with them; but 
corporations can know nothing of “heim- 
weg,’ so the railroad name has been 


changed to GENEVRA. 

BERWICK comes from the river Tweed 
in the southeast end of Scotland, where a 
city was founded centuries ago by Scandi- 
navians, who called it Aber-Wick (At the 
Mouth of the River.) , 

BEVERLEY is a good old English name 
that was once “‘Biberloc,’’ or ‘‘Beaver Lake,” 
in the Yorkshire dialect. 

BLAIR was named by a settler from that 
city in Pennsylvania; the name coming 
originally from the Gaelic, meaning “A 
plain, or battle ground.” 

BLENHEIM is the name of the palace in 
Oxfordshire, England, the seat of the Duke 
of Marlborough, the name coming from the 
famous battle of Blindheim in South Ger- 
many in 1704. 

BONNIE BRAE (pretty hillside) carries 
one’s thoughts back to Scotland, and 

BORDEAU (the dwelling by the water) to 
the quaint city on the Garonne, in France. 

BRIGHTON, BRISTOL are both good old 
English cities. 

BRIOCARA (Brio Cara) means 
face,’”’ or “great courage.”’ 

BRYNMAW turns one’s thoughts to “The 
Great Hill—Bryn Maw-—in Wales, a name 
that has been changed by soulless commer- 
cialism to REDLANDS JUNCTION. 
BUCKEYE. Natives of the ‘Buckeye 
State (Ohio) made their influence felt from 
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the beginning here, and towns in half a 
dozen counties keep their memory green. 


BURLINGAME is named for the manufac- 
turing city in England. 


45. CAPE HORN. The Dutch navigator, 
Schoutens, named the famous South Ameri- 
can Cape for ‘‘Hoorn,” his native place in 
Holland. This was quickly corrupted to 
“Horn,” owing to the shape of the peak. 
The title is now used freely to denote any 
point difficult to get around. One of the 
sharp curves, and heavy grades of the 
Central Pacific Railroad is at a promintory 
where the view from the precipice is mag- 
nificent, and the spot has been known to 
travelers for years as “rounding Cape 
Horn.’”’ The town of the same name in an- 
other county is named for the “horn-like’’ 
promintory near by. 


CARLISLE, CARLSBAD. Names that 
look alike often have very different origins, 
as in this case. Carls-Bad is ‘Charles Bath” 
from the famous bath town of Charles 1V 
of Bohemia; but the other is not ‘Charles 
Island.’’ The name of this old English city 
happens to be Welch, and was originally 
called ‘“‘Caer-Gwawl,” or “Fort at the 
Trench,” the pronunciation corrupting it to 


Carlisle. Its history is a long one, going 
back to the Roman invasion, when the 
Latins called it ‘‘Luguvallum,’” or “The 


trench of the Legion.’’ Many of our com- 
mon names originate thus in some event 
that is almost lost in the fogs and mists 
of antiquity. 

CHESTER was brought from Pennsy:va- 
nia; but the name comes originally from 
Cheshire, England, where it meant ‘Fort’ 
in the Anglo-Saxon, as the city was built 
on the site of an old Roman fort. 

CHINQUAPIN comes from North Caro- 
lina. 

CLAREMONT from New Hampshire, and 

CLAYTON is from Georgia, where the 
Clay family are held in highest esteem. 

CLIFFORD means the “ford at the cliff.’’ 

COLUMBIA was conferred by the patri- 
otic Major Farnsworth, in 1850. 


COVELO was named by Charles H. 
Eberle, for a fortress in Switzerland, in 
1870. 


46. DAGGETT comes from the Indiana 
town. 

DAHLONGA was brought here from far- 
off Australia, where it means a “place of 
gold.”’ 

DAYTON was the name as given by set- 
tlers from Kentucky; but the name has been 
changed to GRAINLAND. 

DELHI comes from the capital city in 
British India, where it means in the San- 
scrit, ‘‘a quagmire.” 

DESERET does not mean the desert, but 
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is the Mormon name for Utah, the word be- 
ing taken from the Book of Mormon, where 
it signifies the ‘Honey Bee,’’ a type of 
industry. 


DUBLIN. The children of Erin do not 
forget the Land of St. Patrick when they 
emmigrate; therefore this name, which 
means in Irish the “‘Black City.” 

DUDLEY, DUXBURY are both names of 
cities in Massachusetts. 

DUNKIRK and ELMIRA are cities in 
New York State. 

ESSEX is named for the English county 
Es-sex, ‘“‘the land of the East Saxons,” a 
name given in opposition to ‘‘Wessex,’’ the 
land of the West Saxons. 

ETNA MILLS takes its name from the fa- 
mous volcano which was originally called 
“Attuna,” the “furnace.”’ 

FLORENCE is from the Latin 
tia,’’ and means ‘flourishing.”’ 

FONT is the Latin for “fountain.” 

47. GENESEE is the Indian name for 
the lovely little valley in New York State, 
and means ‘‘a beautiful place.’’ 

GIBRALTAR in Arabic is Gebel-al-Tarih, 
or “The Mountain of Tarih,”” and was named 
for the Moor who erected a fort on the 
Rock of Calphe, A. D. 711. 

GUALALA, The river in Mendocino 
County was originaly called VALHALLA, 
for the beautiful stream in Germany, but 
this has been corrupted into Gualala. 

HAMPTON and HAMBURG are both 
Teutonic in origin, meaning the “home city.” 

HAYWOOD is Anglo-Saxon for the ‘“en- 
closed woods.”’ 

HELVETIA. Sutter named his fort New 
Helvetia, the Latin name of his old home, 
Switzerland. 

HONOLULU. Natives of the Hawaiian 
Islands brought this name with them from 
the land of Aloah. 

JOHANNESBURG. “The farmers who 
discovered the mines’’ borrowed this name 
and RANDSBURG from the South African 
mines they hoped to rival. 

KESWICK, the great copper smelting set- 
tlement is owned by an English company, 
and takes its name from an English city 
that was settled by Scandinavians ages ago, 
and means in their tongue “The Town of 
Cissa.”’ 

KENT is also English and comes from the 
Latin “Cantium.” (The Dwellers at the 
Headland), the first land sited by the Ro- 
mans. 

KHARTOUM was named in memory of 
General Gordon, who was killed at Khar- 
toum, the Arab city, near the junction of 
the Blue and the White Nile. 

KINGSTON cames from the English city 
in Surrey, where the Anglo-Saxons crowned 
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their kings. In the center of the town there 
is still shown the ‘“‘stone’’ used as a throne 
when their “kings‘‘ were crowned. 


48. LANCASTER was settled by people 
from Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


LIVERPOOL: is named for the English 
metropolis. 


LISBON was named by Portuguese set- 
tlers for the capital of Portugal, whose 
history goes back to the Phoenecian times, 
when it was “‘Olisippo,’’ the ‘‘walled town.” 

LA PORTE. Frank Everts did not think 
that RABBIT CREEK DiGGINGS was a 
good name for a growing town, and per- 
suaded his neighbors to change it to La 
Porte, the name of his old home in Indiana. 
It is of French origin, and means the 
same as the Spanish LA PORTA, the 
“door,” or “port.”’ 

LEXINGTON was named by a patriot in 
memory of the battle for liberty in 1775. 

MALAGA. The Phoenicians carried on a 
big trade with Spain in “Malac (salt) and 
the word became the name of the Province 
the California town is named for. 

MANCHESTER is Anglo-Saxon for 
place ef tents.” 

MARENGO was named by an Italian in 
memory of the bloody batle field of 1800 in 
Italy; literally the name means ‘a marshy 
field.”’ 

MESSINA is the name of a province in 
ltaly. 

MELROSE Abbey is a famous ruin in 
Scotland, but there is little sentiment in 
the Celtic name, ‘“‘Maol-ros,” the “bald 
headland.” 

MILTON, in Kent, England, was once, in 
times long ago, a “half-way house,’ for it 
means “Middle Town.” 

MOHAWK VALLEY was named for the 
famous New York valley. 

MITCHELL was named by settlers from 
the Lone Star State (Texas.) 

MONTEZUMA is in honor of the 
Aztec Emperor of Mexico. 

MOSCOW is one of the reminders that So- 
noma County once belonged to the great 
Czar of Russia; the name originally being 
‘“‘Moskua,”’ or ‘‘Mossy Water.” 

49. NAPLES means in Italian the “New 
City.” 

NASSAU comes from an old German set- 
tlement in Florida and means ‘“‘the moist 
meadow.” 

NASHVILLE is but one of the many 
names brought by settlers from Tennessee, 
and other parts of the South. 

NEWARK was brought here from New 
Jersey, but it is a Nottingham, England, 
name, of Scandinavian origin, ‘‘New Wark’”’ 
meaning ‘“‘New Fort.” 
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NAVARRO is for the city in Spain of that 
name. 

NEWPORT BEACH is a Western claim- 
ant for Eastern honors, by the authority 
of Mr. McFadden, of Santa Ann, the founder. 


NEW YORK OF THE PACIFIC is one 
of the high sounding names that has sunk 
into innocuous desuetude, for it is now 
known as NEW YORK LANDING, an hum- 
ble stopping place for the river boats; and 
this in spite of the fact that it was backed 
by no less persons than General William 
Tecumseh Sherman and General Persefor 
Franklin Smith as “‘The Boom City of ’49.”’ 

ONTARIO was founded by the Chaffey 
Brothers, who came from the city of that 
name in Canada. 

OPHIR CITY, named for the lost city of 
gold, was once the name of OROVILLE, but 
Judge Burt had the name changed to the 
present one in 1855. 

OREGON was named for a colony of min- 
ers who came from that State. 

PACIFIC CONGRESS SPRINGS claim 
all the virtues of its famous Eastern name- 
sake. 

PALERMO was named by Italians fur 
their home city in Italy. 

PENRYN (Head of Promontory) is one 
of the names brought here by the Cornish 
miners from their home _ borough. 

PITTSBURG, Pennsylvania, where so 
many steamers land, has a namesake here. 

QUINCY, the county seat of Plumas 
County, was named by H. J. Bradley, one 
of the founders, for his old home in Illi- 
nois. 


RAVENNA is named for the Italian city 


that was originally built on stakes, like 
Venice, the word meaning ‘‘marshy.”’ 
RICHARDSON was founded by settlers 


from the county of that name in Nebraska. 

RICHMOND was named by men loyal to 
Old Virginia. 

RIPON is for the town in Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, on the “banks” (Latin ‘‘Ripa’’) of the 
river Ure. 

RIVIERA is a close rival of the beautiful 
coast region of France, famous for its mild 
climate. 

ROCHESTER. Men from New York clung 
to this name in their new home. It comes 
from the city in Kent, England, and is of 
French origin, meaning the ‘Fort on the 
Rock.”’ 

RUBICON is from the city in Italy, made 
famous by Caesar’s crossing it. The name 
has been given to a town here; and also 
to a point on Lake Tahoe, where a sheer 
precipice of 300 feet goes down into water 
1600 feet ueep, making it ‘‘a hard point to 
pass.”’ 

SARATOGA 


in Santa Clara County was 
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formerly known as McCarthysville, for Mar- 
tin McCarthy, who founded it in 1851. It 
now bears the name of the famous springs 
in New York State, the word being a Mo- 
hawk Indian one, meaning the “healing 
waters.” 

SEBASTOPOL. The original city in Rus- 
sia, was made famous by the siege of 1854, 
during the Crimean war. The name is 
Greek, and means ‘“‘The August City.” 


SHANDON, in the original Gaelic, means 
the “Old Fort.’ 

SOMERSET was the “summer seat’ of 
the west Anglo-Saxon kings. 

SURREY means in Goth ‘“‘The Southern 
Kingdom.” 

SWANSEA, in Wales, is the city of smelt- 
ers,’ like its Western namesake. 

SPADRA was named by Mr. W. Rubot- 
tom for his old home at Spadra Bluffs, on 
the Arkansas River. 


THEBE, in Egyptian, is ‘Taba,’ ‘the 
Capital.”’ 
TUSCAN SPRINGS was named for the 


borax fumeroles of Tuscany, by Dr. John 
A Vetch, who discovered there the first 
evidence of the existence of borax in Amer- 
ica. This discovery was accidentally made 
in 1856. 


51. VALPARAISO was named by Chileans 
for their home city, ‘Val-Paraiso,’’ the 
“Valley of Paradise.”’ 

VERNON is named for the home of Wash- 
ington. 

WAKEFIELD. Men from Massachusetts 
named their new home for the old one, It 
comes from the Anglo-Saxon, and means 
“Wayside.” 

WATERLOO reminds one of the famous 
battle field of 1815. The name is of Teu- 
tonic origin, meaning the ‘‘Watery Marsh.” 

WEIMAR was settled by 
chose a name that means 
vines.”’ 

WESTMINISTER. 
selected the name 
bers of his faith. 

WESTPORT. The old name was BEALS’ 
LANDING, for Samuel Beal; but James T. 
Rogers came from Eastpart, Maine, so he 
persuaded his neighbors to change the name. 

WILMINGTON. OLD CAMP DRUM 
was established by Major James H..Whit- 
lock, but the founder of the new town, 
Hon. Phineas Banning, changed the name 
in 1858 to that of his old home in Delaware. 

WINDSOR was named by its founder, Hi- 
ram Lewis, in 1855, who came from England; 
but it was known for a long time by the 
nickname of “POOR MAN’S FLAT,” a 
strange contrast to England’s sovereign cas- 
tle. The name in Anglo-Saxon is Windle- 
sora (The Winding Shore.) 


Germans, who 
“abounding in 


Rev. L. P. Webber 
as one dear to mem- 
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WYANDOTTE was located by a party of 
Wyandotte Indian miners in 1850. 


DOON is on a bonnie stream, and was ap- 
propriately named for the river in Scotland. 
NEW ALMADEN was named for the 
quicksilver mines. See ALMADEN. The 
Indian name was MO-HET-KA, meaning 
“Red Earth” paint.’’ 
MEN WHO MADE HISTORY. 

52. The broad tracks of the marches of 
Lewis and Clark, and of J. C. Fremont, tell 
the history of those who redeemed whole 
regions from the dark limbo of the un- 
known and brought them into the realm of 
everyday Knowledge and fact. 

The men who made history have left their 
names on the localities where they toiled 
and struggled. 

ALEXANDER VALLEY was the home of 
Cyrus Alexander, who owned a large ran- 
cho there as early as 1845. 

ABBOTT SPRING bears the name of its 
discoverer, Joshua Abbott. 


ALVARADO keeps green the memory of 
Governor Juan Baptiste Alvarado, whose 
name means in Spanish ‘the white road.” 


ALVISO is named for Ygnacio Alviso, the 
owner of the old rancho the town is on. The 
name means literally ‘‘the view,’’ being col- 
loquial for ‘‘Alvizo.”’ 

AMADOR is the name of county, city and 
valley, given in honor of Jose M. Amador, 
once the manager of the old Mission of San 
Jose; literally the name means “Lover.” 
AMADOR COUNTY was organized in 1854, 
and has an area of 568 square miles. The 
county seat is Jackson. 

America is for the Florentine adventurer, 
Amerigo Vespucci. 

APPLEGATE. The town in Modoc County 
is named for Lindsay Applegate, an early 
settler there; and the place in Placer County 
for Jesse Applegate, one of the well-known 
guides and mountaineers of ’49. 

ARBUCKLE is named for its founder. 

AVILA is for Francisco Avila, an early 
settler there. 

AVISADERO is an old Spanish family 
name. Point AVISADERO is the transla- 
tion of the name it bore in 1776, PUNTA 
AVISADERO. 

58. BABBE’S LANDING is for Freder- 
ick Babbe. 

BACHE MT. was named in honor of Al- 
exander D. Bache, the philosopher and sci- 
entist, who was superintendent of the U. 
S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. The Indian 
name was O-UM-OU-HUM. 

BAILEY. Town and ferry were named 
for Captain G. Bailey, U. S. A. 


BAKERSFIELD is the county seat of 
Kern County. It was laid out in 1870 by Col. 
Thomas Baker. 


Monthly. 


BAKER STATION bears the name of 
Greenburg C. Baker, owner of the town- 
site. : 


BANNING was named by Dr. Welwood 
Murrey, the founder, for George Phineas 
Banning. 

BARBER CREEK bears the name of its 
first settler. 

BARTLETT discovered in 1868 the springs 
that bear his name. 

BEAL’S LANDING. See Westport. 

BEALE. The old name was BEALVILLE, 
in honor of Lieutenant Truxton Beale, of 
the U. S. Navy, who was at one time a 
midshipman under Commodore Stockton; and 
later became U. S. Minister to Austria. 

BECKWITH was named for Lieutenant 
E. G. Beckwith of the Pacific Railroad Ex- 
ploring Expedition of 1854. 

BECKWITH. The Pass bearing this 
name was discovered by James Beckwourth, 
the trapper and guide. He kept a frontier 
hotel there in 1851. 

BENICIA, in 1853, was for a short time 
the capital of the State. It was named for 
the wife of General M. G. Vallejo, the war- 
rior and statesman. Her maiden name was 
Senorita Benicia Francisca Filipsa Carrillo. 

BENNETT’S WELLS were named for the 
ill-fated Bennett party of immigrants from 
Salt Lake, most of whom perished a few 
miles north of these desert wells. See Death 
Valley. 

BENTON. Both town and mills were 
named for Senator Thomas H._ Benton, 
father-in-law of General J. C. Fremont. 

BERRYESSA is in memory of Jose Na- 
zarrio Berryessa, an old settler who was 
killed near the townsite. 

BIDWELL’S BAR was discovered by Gen 
John Bidwell in 1848. 

BIEBER. Mr. N. Bieber opened the first 
store there in 1877. 

BIGGS is named for Major Marion Biggs. 

BIGLER LAKE, see Lake Tahoe. 

BLOCKSBURG. Ben Blocksburger 
the founder. 

BLUNT’S REEF is for Captain Blunt of 
the Hudson Bay Fur Company. 

BODEGA. The BAY was discovered by 
Lieut. Juan Francisco de la Bodega y Cua- 
dra, commander of the ship Sonora, in 1775. 
It was called ROMANZOFF by Russians. 
The Spaniards called the town LA BODE- 
GA DE LOS RUSSOS (The Store House of 
the Russians) as they_had a warehouse 
there. 

BOLINAS is a corruption of Bolanos; the 
town and bay being named in honor of 
Francisco Bolanos, who was the pilot of 
Vizcaino in 1603. 


BONPLAND. 


was 


The lake was named in 
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honor of Aime Bonpland, the French botan- 
ist. 


BOONEVILLE was founded by 
Boone in 1866. 


BORDEN is named for Gail Borden, the 
manufacturer of condensed milk. 


BRECKENRIDGE. In honor of John C. 
Breckenridge, Vice-President of the United 
States. 


BREWER. The mountain was named in 
honor of Prof. W. H. Brewer, of the U. S. 
Geological Survey. 


BRICELAND. 
early settler. 


BRIDGER. Jim Bridger, one of Fremont’s 
famous guides, was even better known in the 
early days than Kit Carson. 


BROWNSVILLE. In honor of Hon. John 
Brown, the quartermaster under Governor 
John McDougal. ; 

BUCKSKIN was named for ‘‘Buckskin’”’ 
Joe, a well known scout years ago. 

BUCKSPORT was laid out in 1851 by 
David Buck. 

BUCK’S VALLEY. Horace Bucklin, who 
lived there in 1850, was popularly known by 
the nickname ‘‘Buck.”’ 

BULLARD is for a pioneer who settled 
there. 

BUNTINGVILLE was founded in 1878 by 
A. J. Bunting. 

BURBANK. The fame of Luther Bur- 
bank, the wizard of fruits, flowers and 
vegetables, is not confined to California, but 
is world wide. 

BURNETT was named in honor of Hon. 
Peter H. Burnett, who was Governor of 
California in 1849. 

54. CAMERON LAKE is one of the dry 
lakes of the Mohave Desert that is worked 
for salt. It is owned by Mr. Cameron. 

CAMP GRANT. The town and old fort 
were named for General U. S. Grant. 

CAMP DRUM. See Wilmington. 

CANADA DE LOS NOGUES. The “Val- 
ley of the Nogues’’ bears the name of early 
Spanish settlers. 

CANADA DE POGOLINI. The Valiey of 
the Pogolini bears the name of its first set- 
tlers. 

CANBY recalls the sad fate of General 
R. S. Canby, U. S. A., who was treacher- 
ously murdered by the Modoc Indians. 

CANTUA was named for Ignacio Cantua, 
an early settler. 

CAPE CABRILLO is for the great Spanish 
explorer, Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, who 
sailed along the Southern coast in 1542. 

CAPELL. Town, mountain and fort, were 
named for Captain Capell, U. S. A. 


Ww. W. 


In honor of Mr. Brice, an 
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CAPE MENDOCINO was named in honor 
of Mendoza, Viceroy of Mexico. 

CAPE VISCAYNO is named in honor of 
the commander of the Spanish fleet that 
sailed into San Diego Bay on November 12, 
1603. 

CARSON. Hill, pass and valley bear the 
name of Kit Carson, Fremont’s famous 
guide, who first visited California in 1529; 
then a second time with Fremont; and the 
last time in 1859. 

CASTRO. Several places bear the name 
of General Jose Castro, who was Governor 
in 1835. 

CATHEY’S CREEK. The name of its 
first settler. 

CHENEY CREEK. The name of an old 
settler. 

CHEROKEE. A number of Cherokee In- 
dians found they way to the coast, with 
the Government expeditions, and their pres- 
ence gave names to towns in four counties. 


CHICO (small.) William Dickey named 
the creek ARROYO CHICO (small creek), 
in 1848. General Bidwell’s rancho was 
named for the creek in 1845; and the town 
for the rancho in 1850. 


CHILES. The valley was named for Col. 
J. B. Chiles in 1844. 

CHINA LAKE is a borax lake in the Mo- 
have desert, where Chinese laborers were 
employed. 

CHINO. See Santa Ana. 

CICERO was named by a university man 
for the celebrated Roman orator. 

CLARK. Many towns keep. green the 
memory of Captain William Clarke, of the 
Lewis and Clarke exploring expedition. 

CLAYTON was founded by Joel Clayton 
in 1857. 

CLOVERDALE was known as MARKLE- 
VILLE, in honor of R. B. Markle, who 
founded it in 1859, but the name has been 
changed to mark it as a prospering alfalfa 
region. 

COLBY LANDING is where G. W. Colby 
had a store in 1858. His wife gave the Teu- 
tonic name of NORD (North) to the town 
he founded two miles north of the land- 
ing, in 1871. 

COLLIS is named for Hon. Collis P. Hunt- 
ington, the statesman and railroad builder. 

COLTON. The Reverend Walter Colton 
was the first American clergyman, judge and 
editor in California. He was one time Al- 
calde of Monterey, coming there as a chap- 
lain in the Ll. S. Navy, under Commodore 
Stockton. 

COPPERNICUS MT. was named in honor 
of the great Polish astronomer. 

CORONA (The Crown) was named by Geo. 
Wharton James. 
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CORONADO. The expedition of Francisco 
Vazquez de Coronado, through Arizona and 
New Mexico, in 1040, has been the source of 
many legends about the seven mysterious 
golden cities he sought for in vain; but COR- 


ONADO ISLAND (The Crowned Isle) was 
named by Vizcaino in 1603. 


CORCORAN MT. The mountain was 
named in honor of the Hon. W. W. Corco- 
ran, the wealthy philanthropist of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and the town was named 
for the mountain. 


CONLY is the name of an early settler 
on the creek. 

CONNESS MT. was named for Hon. John 
Conness, U. S. Senator, 1563-1869. 

CRAFTON is the old home place of Geo. 


Craft, the able and irrepressible editor at 
Redlands. 

CRAYCROFT bears the name of its 
founder, John Craycroft. 


CROCKETT bears the name of Judge J. 
B. Crockett. 

CRONESE. This dry soda lake bears the 
name of an old desert prospector. 

CUDDEBACK is named for an old settler. 

55. DANA’S POINT marks one of the spots 
visited by Richard Henry Dana, author of 
“Two Years Before the Mast.” 

DANA MT. bears the name of Prof. Jas. 
S. Dana, the eminent geologist. 

DARWIN shows that “The Descent of 
Man” was appreciated in the West as soon 
as in the East. 

DAVIS CREEK was named for its first 
American settler. 

DE LA MAR is named for the owner of the 
copper mines there. 

DELANO is named for A. Delano, a man 
of mark in the pioneer communities, who 
was known to his friends as “Old Block.” 

DELGADA POINT is named for the Span- 
ish explorer, Delgado. 

DOBBINS is the name of an old settler. 

DONAHOE. Peter Donahoe the 
builder of the Northern Railroad. 

DON BRIETOS was the head of one of 
the prominent Spanish families of Santa 
Barbara County. 

DONNER. The tragic story of Jacob Don- 
ner and his party has been told often 
ner and his yparty has been often told. 
In the winter of 1846 they attempted to 
cross the Sierras by the Truckee Pass, but 
were snowed in at Donner Lake, and many 
perished from cold and starvation. 

DOUGLAS was named when the Hon. 
Stephen A. Douglas, of Illinois, was running 
against Lincoln for the Presidency. 

DOWNIE was known for years as DOW- 
NIEVILLE. It was founded in 1849 by John 


was 
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G. Downey, who became Governor of Cali- 
tornia in 1800. 

DRAKE BAY is the place where Sir Fran- 
cis Drake anchored in 1579, and just missed 


becoming the discoverer of San Francisco 
Bay. 
DUARTE. Andres Duarte was a Mexican 


mil.tary ouncer who settled there on a land 
grant received from the Mexican Govern- 
ment. 


DUNCAN MiLLS were erected by Mr. A. 
Duncan in 1si7. 

DURGAN FLAT 
vVownieviile, 


was once the 
ior vames Durgan. 


name of 


DURHAM bears the name of Hon. W. W. 


Durham, 1870. 
DEL REY was named in honor “Of the 
King” of Spain. 


a6. EL PRiMtR CANYON is the name of 
an old rancho, and means “ine first Can- 
yon ; it was also known as RIO DE LOS 
BERKENDOS (hiver of Two Colors.) 

EATON CANYON. 
one ot Pasadena’s 


Judge B. S. Eaton was 
first settlers. 

ELIZABETH ‘tOWN was named in honor 
of Mis kKlizabeth Stark, the only young 
lady there in 1s02; but the place was nick- 
named BET’ISYBURG by envious rivals. 

ELLWOOD was named in honor of El- 
wood Cooper, one of the best Known olive 
growers in the State. 

FAIRFAX was named for Charles Fair- 
fax, a resident of the place, who was the 
possessor of the titles ‘“‘Lord Fairfax’’ and 
“Baron Cameron’’ in the peerage of Scot- 
land. 

FARALLONE. The islands received their 
name from Rodriquez Cabrillo in 1542. ‘‘Far- 
allon’” in Spanish means simply ‘“‘A small 
rocky island in the sea.’”’ The BAY was 
named from the islands by Portola, on Oc- 
tober 31, 1769. He called it the ENSENADA 
DE LOS FARALLONES (Bay of the Faral- 
lones.) 

FENNER is in honor of Governor Fenner 
of Rhode Island. 

FILLMORE is the name of mountain and 
town, given in honor of a U. S. Naval officer. 

FITCHBURG. Mr. Fitch was the owner 
of the Spanish rancho the town was built on. 

FOLSOM. Captain Folsom, of Col. J. D. 
Stevenson’s regiment, was the first acting 
Quartermaster General of California. He 
owned the land the city is on. 

FORT BIDWELL is named for General 
John Bidwell. . 

FORT BRAGG is named for General Prax- 
ton Bragg. 

FORT DEFIANCE is the name that was 
given to the house of Isaac Roop, in Susan- 
ville, when it was used as a fort in the 
“Sage Brush War’ of 1854. 
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The author of 
this so-called 
“Romance of the 
Pacific,” Charles 
E. M. Brock, gives as a reason for 
publishing this superfluous piece of 
work: “My assertions have been 
met with incredulity; tired of De- 
ing ridiculed and maligned, | turn 
wearily to the World—to the dis- 
criminating Public—that will not 
laugh at me.” We can quite indorse 
the “wearily,” after the task of 
reading the book, but if the Public 
can get a laugh out of it, they are 
much more fortunate, or more easily 
pleased, than the reviewer. 

Broadway Publishing Co., New 
York. 


Let the World 
Judge. 





This is an account 

In Search of of a_ search for 
a Siberian gold in Siberia, as 
Klondike. narrated by Wash- 
ington B. Vander- 

lip, the chief actor, and set forth by 
Homer B. Halbert. It is illustrated 
with many photographs, the pub- 
lishers announce, and it may be fur- 


ther added that these photographs — 


are exceptionally good quality and 
add very much to the effectiveness 
of the volume. The writer, or rather 
the chief actor, was engaged by a 
Russian firm to make an extended 
exploring tour in Kamchatka, 
through the territory north of the 
Okhotsk Sea, and along the shores 
of the Bering Sea. He was treated 
with every consideration by the offi- 
cials, who appeared to realize the 
value of the work. It may interest 


Californians to know that the au- 


P. N. BERINGER AND STAFF. 











thor refers pleasantly to the little 
mistake made by the United States 
authorities when they would not 
surrender eight convicts who had 
escaped from Saghalier, and in a 
very short space of time were com- 
pelled to themselves execute seven 
out of the eight. 

This book will be found to be full 
of interesting reading. As far as the 
main object of Mr. Vanderlip’s wan- 
derings is concerned, success did not 
by any means follow his efforts. 
Meeting some Americans on his re- 
turn, he describes the report which 
he made to them. “I told them the 
situation, how that we had carefully 
prospected all along the coast, but 
had found no gold. I felt I was do- 
ing them a favor to let them know 
that there was no use in spending 
time and money in a search for gold 
along the Siberian coast of Bering 
Sea. Whether or not they believed 
me, I cannot tell.” It is a record of 
hard work, with considerable suf- 
fering and privation; it is simply 
and modestly told, and one of the 
most fascinating of recent books of 
travel. 


The Century Company, New 
York, 

The story of the 

The Trail of great exploration 

Lewis and across the conti- 

Clark. tinent, and with a 


description of the 
old trail, based on actual travel over 
it, and of the changes found a cen- 
tury later, is told in two fine vol- 
umes, by Oliver D. Wheeler, Mem- 
ber of the Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety, and author of “6,000 Miles 
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through Wonderland,” as well as of 
other books dealing with the history 
and topography of the Middle West. 
“Wonderland” is an annual publica- 
tion of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, of the preparation of which 
this author has had charge for sev- 
eral years, and in pursuance of his 
labors in connection with the maga- 
zine, has traversed much of the route 
followed by Lewis and Clark dur- 
ing the years 1804-1806. How care- 
fully the work of following this trail 
out has been performed, may be 
shown by the fact that the writer 
had at all times with him the print- 
ed reports of the original explorers, 
and had careful photographs made. 
The book begins with an account of 
the Louisiana Purchase, and certain 
reflections thereupon, which are not 
perhaps acceptable to everybody, 
but show a certain amount of care- 
ful thinking upon and actual knowl- 
edge of the subject. The author 
thus expresses his own views with 
regard to the aims of his narrative: 
“In the narrative proper, it has been 
the aim, first, to recount the great 
epic story of Lewis and Clark; sec- 
ond, to supplement this with such 
material, drawn from later explor- 
ers, as bears upon and emphasizes 
or accentuates, the achievements 
of the original pathfinders; third, 
to interpret, exemplify and criticise 
such parts of the original narrative 
as the studies and experiences of 
the writer, one hundred years later, 
seemed to render advisable, thus 
connecting the exploration with the 
present time; fourth, to show, with- 
out undue prominence, the agency 
of the locomotive and the steamboat 
in developing the vast region that 
Lewis and Clark made known to 
us; and fifth, to make plain that the 
army of tourists and travelers in 
Northwest unknowingly see and 
visit many points and localities ex- 
plored by Lewis and Clark a cen- 
tury ago. 

As far as the main events of the 
history are concerned, and the chief 


Overland Monthly. 


occurrences of the famous journey 
with whica the book is engaged, the 
writer will be found to satisfy all-the 
necessary requirements and to fur- 
nish all the materials necessary for 
a comprehension of the main facts, 
but in other places, where the re- 
flections of the author and his own 
comments upon conditions occupy 
the text, it will be seen that he is 
entirely inadequate as a guide, and 
indeed almost naively ignorant on 
subjects with which one would have 
imagined that he, being acquainted 
with savage tribes, would have been 
conversant. Thus, certain customs 
among the maiden Indians, are 
referred to as immorality and care- 
lessness of decencies, whereas they 
are at heart as decent as any of our 
civilized actions, and as for morals, 
closely follow the laws of our own 
particular epoch in social progress. 
It must be admitted in all fairness, 
however, that he quotes authorities 
against the accusation of immoral- 
ity, but does not seem to fully grasp 
the idea that our ideas and practice 
in such matters by no means form 
a standard, and that it does not fol- 
low that because the Indians acted 
differently they therefore acted 
worse. 

The story of the adventures of 
Lewis and Clark, and the descrip- 
tions of the trail are considerably 
more interesting than many _ ro- 
mances, and to an intelligent boy 
they should prove a veritable mine 
of information and delight. The il- 
lustrations are excellent, the type 
is clear, the binding strong, service- 
able and attractive, and the whole 
book is exceedingly creditable. 

G, P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
William Haw- 
ley Smith, the 
author of “The 
evolution of Dodd,’ has written a 
new novel, published under the 
above title. It has the distinction of 
being a novel without a woman. It 
is no better and no worse than the 
general run of prosperity books, if 


The Promoters. 
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the term can be applied to a peculiar 
class of literature which was 
brought into being by the trade in- 
flation of the last few years. The 
most intricate accounts of the man- 
agement of business are published 
with an air that seems to say: “You 
see now what wonderful people 
these commercial magnates are. Are 
you not glad to be allowed the lib- 
erty of breathing in the same 
planet with an American  million- 
aire?” This air, with a knowledge 
of detail such as a banking Fagin 
might be supposed to give a group 
of Artful Dodgers and other aspir- 
ing students of his craft, is distinct- 
ive of this class of writing. It is 
not healthy, maudlin morality, - to 
the contrary notwithstanding, and, 
worse still, it is not even interesting. 
This does not imply that Mr. 
Smith’s book calls for any particular 
stricture; on the contrary, it is a 
more than ordinarily good speci- 
men of this kind of work. It is a lit- 
tle belated, however, for Frank Nor- 
ris and a few others, who caught the 
fashion at its height, helped to make 
it, in fact, have gained all that is 
likely to come from this vogue. 


Rand, McNally & Company, New 
York. 





“As a Chinaman Saw Us” is a 
fairly interesting and in some re- 
spects very interesting account of 
the impressions of a Chinaman who 
spent some years in the United 
States in an official capacity, and 
who looks at our manners and char- 
acter through Oriental spectacles. 
There is plenty of amusement to be 
had out of the book, but the point of 
view of the Chinaman is too much 
like that of a supercilious English- 
man to furnish all the interest which 
the title promises. However, it is 


one of the breeziest and pleasant 
books of the kind published since 
Max O’Rell found employment be- 
yond the sphere of the literary critic. 


D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
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“Corrections in English Speech” 
aims to give definitions with the 
correct usage of these parts of 
speech as far as pertains to their 
office as connectives in the construc- 
tion of English phrases and senten- 
ces. It is a very satisfactory little 
work, and should be found of con- 
siderable use to students and liter- 
ary men. 

Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 





“The Ellwoods” is a novel by Dr. 
Stuart Wells. It has a high moral 
tone, and contains a fairly good love 
story. He has particular and indi- 
vidual ideas upon the marriage state 
and considers it the key to that most 
elusive of all conceptions, which is 
nevertheless continually hunted, 
called the Millennium. It is one of 
those novels with a purpose, which 
are caviar to the vulgar, but which, 
nevertheless, always secure some 
sort of an audience. 

Morgan M. Runner, New York. 





“A Story of the Red Cross” is a 
brief account of the work of the Red 
Cross during the past twenty-five 
years. It is small, but very interest- 
ing, and gives a better account of 
the work of that organization than 
could be found in many volumes of 
statistics. Clara Barton, who knows 
more of Red Cross work than any 
other person, and she has the sure, 
clear style of one who knows her 
work and all its details. It may be 
thoroughly commended. 

D. Appleton & Co., New York. 





“The Poems of Henry Abbey” is 
the fourth edition of the collected 
poems of this well-known writer. 
His excellencies and defects are too 
well-known for further discussion. 
He has many admirers all over this 
country, and they should be pleased 
with so satisfactory an edition of his 
collected works. This little book 
will make a valuable edition to any 
library of contemporary writings. 

D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
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“The Book of School and College 
Sports” is useful to have as a com- 
plete compendium of sports and 
games most in vogue at the present 
day, together with tables of statis- 
tics showing the records made, and 
a compendium of rules governing 
the various sports. This has been 
well done by Philip Henry Barbour, 
and his book should prove to be of 
great satisfaction to all interested 
in such athletic matters. 

D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


“I Dine with my Mother” is sim- 
ply a translation from the French 
farce of Pierre-Henri-Adrien De 
Comeelli. Why it should have been 
translated at all does not appear, for 
the farce possesses no _ particular 
merit, and the translation has no 
distinction. The author is Evelyn 
Clark Morgan. 

The Neale Publishing Co., 
York. 


New 


“Violina,” a “romance,” called 
also “The Passing of the Old Adam 


and Eve,” by Mary Ives Todd, is 
simply an abomination. It is a mis- 
erable excrescence and should be 
proceeded against as a public nui- 
sance. 

Broadway Publishing Co., 
York. 


New 


“Under the Sun” is a story <leal- 
ing with the passing of the Incas. It 
is therefore a story of old Peru. It 
possesses no merit as a story, but 
evinces some knowledge of the man- 
ners and customs of the ancient Pe- 
ruvians. The author is Charles W. 
Buck, formerly United States Min- 
ister to Peru. 

Sheltman & Co., Louisville. 


Monthly. 


“The Cost of Something tor 
Nothing” is a small volume of es- 
says written by Governor Altgeld 
just before he died, and now pub- 
lished for the first time. The ar- 
rangement has been made by Clar- 
ence S. Darrow. These essays con- 
sist of reflections upon men and 
things in Mr, Altgeld’s peculiar vein, 
and derive their value according to 
the way in which their author is re- 
garded by the reader, for it is im- 
possible for one to read a book by 
so strong a man without prejudice 
of some sort or other. 

Published by the Hammersmark 
Publishing Company, Chicago. 





Scme Maxims of Herbert Spencer. 


Some people are beginning to see 
that the first requisite to success in 
life is to be a good animal. 

Reading is seeing by proxy. 

Monotony, no matter of what 
kind, is unfavorable to life. 

Despotism in the State is asso- 
ciated with despotism in the fam- 
ily. 

“Easy come, easy go” is a say- 
ing as applicable to knowledge as 
to wealth. . 

Complete truthfulness is one of 
the rarest of virtues. Exaggeration 
is almost universal. 

Everyone is from time to time 
surprised by others’ behavior, and 
even by the deeds of relatives who 
are the best known to him. 

The system under which we at 
present live fosters dishonesty and 
lying. 








